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begin a 
new feature, “Hobby Huddle,” in which 
we plan to tell you about what is happen- 
ing at PROFITABLE HOBBIES and you 
in turn will get a chance to air your views 
on this magazine or anything else in the 
hobby field. Nothing would please us 
more than the chance to talk personally 
with all of our readers. Naturally that’s 
impossible but we hope “Hobby Huddle” 
will be the next best thing to a face to 
face talk. 

Lots of things are happening at PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. Youth is an eventful 
time, as you know. And we are still young, 
But like many youngsters we have big 
ideas. You will see one of them next 
month when we will appear in a brand 
new larger size which we think you will 
find more attractive and which will give 
us a wider scope in w hich to turn out the 
kind of magazine that you want to read. 
We don’t publish PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES for ourselves, you know. We publish 
it for you and we intend always to be 
guided by what you want. Paper is short 
right now as most of you know. ‘That 
shortage is one of the things that has lim- 
ited our scope. We think we see light 
ahead. When we can stop worrying about 
our paper supply we don’t think there will 
be any limit to the entertainment and the 
ideas that we can give to you every month. 

A number of you have written to us in 
regard to advertising. Virtually all of you 
say you like to read advertisements and 
you ask us if we intend to carry adver- 
tising. When our publication plans were 
first announced, a dozen or so firms wrote 
us for rates. There’s been a growing 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Y OU MIGHT AS WELL FACE the big 
question-mark in making your 
hobby pay dividends, how are you 
. 5 
going to market your product? A 
reliable source of information that 
can help you answer this question 
is the Small Business Bureau in the 


Department of Commerce. Newly 
organized, its main purpose is to help 
small business people like yourself 
set up and maintain all types of pri- 
vate enterprises, from the initial se- 
curing of a loan to the final market- 
ing of the product. 

In addition, there are various sec- 
tions in the Department of Com- 
merce which specialize in different 
kinds of businesses. Thus, if you 
wish to secure aid on a hobby which 
involves manufacturing, decorating, 
aeronautics, lumber, or what-have- 
you, contact the appropriate section 
of the Department of Commerce for 
free assistance. 

A method of marketing your prod- 
uct which requires only limited cap- 
ital is the small mail order business. 
However, establishing such a_busi- 
ness requires know-how. To obtain 
the necessary knowledge send to the 






How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 

chief concern of this new 

monthly feature. 





Department of Commerce for the 
leatlet entitled, PLANNING TO 
START A SMALL MAIL ORDER 
BUSINESS. It provides facts on 
postal laws and other regulations, 
scale of advertising desirable, equip 
ment required, and other pertinent 
factors. ADDRESS: Department of 
Commerce, 14th Street and Consti- 
tution Ave., N. W., Washington 25, 
©. 


If you're dreaming of the day when 
you'll be able to open up a small 
photography business of your own, 
you may well want to send for the 
free leaflet entitled, SOME FAC 
TORS IN ESTABLISHING A 
STILL PICTURE PHOTOG 
RAPHY BUSINESS. It discusses 
12 different types of still picture 
studios that you might operate. 
Among other things, this publica- 
tion provides “how” and “where” in- 
formation for you who feel that you 
need a bit more educational training 
before branching out into a business 
of this kind. ADDRESS: Depart 
ment of Commerce, 14th Street and 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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four young matrons were artistic recluses until 
they launched a successful hobby cooperative. 
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On DAY IN August of 1945, four 
talented girl-hobbyists were shar- 
ing gripes to the effect that “our 
hobbies have out-grown our homes 
and a private studio is our only solu- 
tion.” Consequently, the four girls 
tented and renovated a run-down fill- 
ing station in Royal Oak, Michigan, 
with the idea that this would be their 
studio. 

They call it “Talent Unlimited.” 

In the “gas-station studio” Jean 


Jules Demonet 


Brown hoped to find space to paint, 
display and sell some of her fine art, 
oils and water colors. Dorothy Van 
Dorn and Carroll Sheeran, who are 
sisters, had long made a hobby of 
designing, decorating and handpaint- 
ing various household objects. 
Ingenious Carroll had sold over 
$2,000 worth of hand painted buttons 
and earrings to Detroit’s largest de- 
partment store in the space of six 
weeks and she hoped to use the studio 
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. » « » FOUR SMART GIRLS 
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Jean Brown, Carroll Sheeran, Gretchen Paull, and Dorothy Van Dorn rented and renovated a 
vacant, run-down filling station as an art studio for themselves before hitting upon the idea of 
making it into an outlet for the works of hobbyists. 


so she could clear her home of “wet” 
painted buttons, which hung from 
every chandelier, nook and cranny, 
too often within the reach of her four 
children. 


Gretchen Paull, the fourth mem- 
ber, had made a hobby of arts and 
crafts, hand tooling leather and mak- 
ing various useful articles from un- 
usual and exotic materials. She hopea 
to find studio space for her hobby 
and materials, as well as an opportun- 
ity to display and sell her products. 


In the minds of these four clever 
girls, the idea quickly grew into 
something bigger, more profitable, 
than just a studio for themselves. The 
studio evolved into a retail outlet for 


local hobbyists. 

Hobbyists are a gregarious lot, and 
the news travelled fast. Carroll help 
ed the cause by mentioning it in her 
speaking engagements before wo 
men’s clubs. 


Hobbyists visited the shop and 
were impressed. Newspapers 1a” 
stories about this interesting and suc- 
cessful venture. 


This publicity not only brought 


more customers, but also brought} 


more hobbyists with crafts for them 
to display and sell. 


Today the walls of the filling-sta 
tion are bulging—and it will not be 
long before “Talent Unlimited” will 
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. « » TREASURE HOUSE 


Gifts and decorative appointments for the home are displayed on the shelves 
of Talent, Unlimited, a successful co-operative shop and studio operated by 
four young matrons of Royal Oak, Michigan. 











. . « ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE 


Imagination and talent were combined by 
Gretchen Paull, left, and Carroll Sheeran 
in transforming a filling station into one 
of the busiest, most interesting shops in 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 


have to seek larger quarters. Over 200 
hobbyists are using the studio as a 
display room for selling their arts and 
crafts. Buyers from nearby depart- 
ment stores have been coming in and 
ordering large quantities, for these 
buyers find it much more convenient 
to buy arts, crafts, and gift items from 
a single source as compared to hav- 
ing to deal individually with hun- 
dreds of hobbyists. 

The company is set up as a part- 
nership. The four partners, who are 
also wives and mothers, contribute 
six days a month of their time to the 
shop in a sales capacity. In addition 
to these duties, each has shouldered 
an individual responsibility for one 
of the four divisions into which the 
operation of the business has been 
divided. Jean sees to the maintenance 
of the premises. Dorothy orders new 
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items from hobbyists, pricing the 
shop’s products with competition. The 
third participant, Carroll, takes care 
of the advertising. The fourth mem- 
ber, Gretchen, takes care of the book- 
keeping. The girls have been able to 
sandwich these duties in with their 
household chores and social obliga- 
tions, so the shop demands only six 
days a month of their full and unin- 
terrupted attention. 


Here’s the way the shop works: 
E. E. (Whispering Wind) Hartford, 
a local hobbyist, submits his mer- 
chandise on consignment, i.e., he will 
not be paid for it until it is sold. He 
is given an opportunity to fix the re- 
tail price in accordance with his think- 
ing, and adjustments are made only 
when comparative shopping shows 
his price tag is out of line with simi- 
lar merchandise. When an article is 
sold, two-thirds of the sales price re- 
verts to Hartford. 


Under this arrangement, the con- 
sumer pays less for the product than 
he would in a large gift shop or de- 
partment store, and the hobbyist who 
made the article receives more for it 
than if he had sold it to a large 
organization. 


Any discussion of such a project 
should include a few warnings as 
to the pitfalls to be avoided by those 
who might wish to initiate such a 
venture. Surprisingly enough, the 
partners state the problems are few, 
and eonsist mainly of finding enough 
space to both fabricate and display 
their own products as well as those 


of over 200 hobbyists. Because of the 
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consignment-and-sales arrangement, 
there is little chance anyone can lose 
money. Further, such a shop tends to 
become the meeting place and clear- 
ing house for hobbyists to swap ideas 
about their pet projects. 

So the iittle shop in Royal Oak is, 
today, a busy place where four girls 
pursue their hobbies and display the 
arts of others. A daily stream of cus- 
tomers has made the studio one of 
the busiest, most interesting spots in 
town. 

The owners of the enterprise have 
placed a suggestion-box at the front 
entrance, because, “We want to dis- 
play row-upon-row of different things 





. . . CORNERED 


Gretchen Paull, treasurer of the unusual 
hobby cooperative in Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan, gets away from her ledgers long 
enough to paint herself into a corner. 





.. . STOCK GIRL 


Ingenious Carroll Sheeran, who sold 
$2,000 worth of hand-painted earrings 
and buttons to a Detroit department store, 
puts a hobbyist’s work on display. 


and we appreciate knowing what sort 
of merchandise appeals to our cus- 
tomers. Our main objective is to re- 
main small, because we want people, 
who are afraid of the formality of 
large business concerns, to bring their 
work to “Talent Unlimited’.” 

Another lucrative phase of their 
many sided business is furniture re- 
pair, refinishing, and repainting. This 
work is accepted at the shop, the job 
discussed with the customer until a 
clear picture of what she wants is 
reached, and the article is then sent 
to someone well qualified to do the 
work skillfully and beautifully. 

It would be impossible to list the 
items carried in the well-stocked 
store. Knitted and crocheted work, 
watercolor paintings, Walt Disney’s 


Thumper and Dumbo delicately de- 














. . . TOTEM POLE MAKER 


E. E. (Whispering Wind) Hartford submits 
some of his miniature totem poles to 
Dorothy .Van Dorn who looks after the 
ordering of items from 200 hobbyists. All 
products are handled on a consignment 
basis. 


veloped out of pink and blue mate- 
rial, decorated bottles, jars, trays, pen 
and ink and charcoal drawings, dec- 
orated cookie jars, cake plates, and 
candelabras, silver jewelry and hand- 
painted buttons and earrings are but 
a few of the many items the girls 


handle. 


There are samples from which a 
prospective customer may order just 
what she fancies in the size, color and 
workmanship she desires. In fact, the 
whole operation is run on a sound, 
intelligent business basis. 


Of all their accomplishments and 
successes, however, the girls are 
proudest of one particular facet of 
their business. They discovered a 
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number of discharged veterans had 
developed new talents while conva- 
lescing. “Here is an opportunity,” 
the girls thought, “of helping these 
men get started again and of provid- 
ing us with a skilled source of sup- 
ply.” This program was put into ef- 
fect with immediate and gratifying 
results both to the girls themselves, 
and to the handicapped veterans, 
making of Talent Unlimited a suc- 
cessful and generous service to the 
community. 


Photographs by Erik Styrlander 


. . » SHADOW BOX ART 


Though a wife and mother, Carroll Sheer- 
an devotes a few days of each month in 
handling sales and working at her own 
hobby of decorating shadow boxes and 
sundry ornamental items. 
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Of the Mother's Day 
Stamp 





Marie Martin 


a CULMINATION OF months of 
thinking and dreaming came for 
the late Mrs. Margaret N. McCluer 
in the White House one day in Jan- 
uary, 1934. With a group of her fel- 
low members of the American War 
Mothers Mrs. McCluer found her- 
self seated in the executive offices 
in Washington. Facing the women 
from across a desk cluttered with 
gadgets sat the late President Roose- 
velt. 

The women had sought an aud- 
ience with the President so that they 
might broach an idea, first proposed 
by Mrs. McCluer, an ardent stamp 
collector. It had occured to Mrs. Mc- 
Cluer that an appropriate and unique 


way to honor mothers, past and pres- 
ent, would be for the United States 
to issue a special Mother’s Day stamp. 
“As a son and as a stamp collector 
your idea appeals to me,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt after he had heard the pro- 
posal. “I would suggest that you call 
on the Postmaster General.” 
Encouraged, the women followed 
the President’s advice. Messages sup- 
porting the proposed stamp poured 
into Washington from ministers and 
partiotic and civic organizations. Con- 
gressmen backed up the proposal. 
After a month of anxious waiting, 
Mrs. McCluer was notified on Feb- 
ruary 16 that the stamp would be 
issued, though the decision was not 
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officially announced until the next 
Sunday. 

It was the President's desire to 
use Whistler's “Mother” on the 
stamp, a 3c lavender. The artist who 
designed it added a vase of carna- 
tions, the Mother’s flower. 

Mrs. McCluer and the others of 
the group were present at the run- 
off of the printed stamp, watching 
the realization of their dream. In 
order that the stamps might be used 
on the Mother's Day mail, the print- 
ing was rushed, and the new stamp 
issued May 2, 1934. 

The sons and daughters of the na- 
tion demonstrated their approval of 
the Mother's Day stamp by establish- 
ing a record for Mother’s Day mail. 
Many collectors had their mothers 
autograph the stamp so used and 
placed it in their collections. 

Following the lead of the United 
States, Austria in 1935 and 1936 is- 
sued a Mother’s Day stamp in a soft 
shade of blue, showing a mother 
holding a baby. 

The inspiration for a Mother's Day 
stamp came to Mrs. McCluer partly 
from her stamp collection, which 
showed the history of women in 
America by stamps. She found, con- 
trary to belief that women had been 
neglected in the issuance of stamps, 
that more than a hundred of the fe- 
male sex had been honored. 

Their story begins with the dis- 
covery of America. Eleven of the 
stamps of the “Columbian Issue” 
show Queen Isabella. On one, for in- 
stance, Columbus is appealing to 
her for help. On another, she is 
pawning her jewels to finance the 
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purchase of Columbus’s ships. Young 
Indian girls also appear on several. 

It was the Indian girl, Pocahontas, 
who was the first woman, historically, 
to have her portrait appear alone on 
a United States stamp. This is one 
of the stamps of the Jamestown Com- 
memorative issue. She is shown 
dressed in the formal robes of the 
17th century English Court she wore 
as the wife of John Rolfe. 

The first woman sergeant in the 
combat forces of the United States 
has been poorly treated by the Post 
Office, in Mrs. McCluer’s opinion. 
She was Mary Ludwig Hays, who 
followed her husband to the Revolu- 
tionary War. By carrying pitchers of 
cool water to her husband and the 
other men who manned the guns, she 
earned the nickname of Molly 
Pitcher. After John Hays was killed, 
she took his place. Later General 
Washington rewarded her by making 
her a sergeant in the army. 

Though others were suggested, the 
only stamp in her honor was an 
overprint, Molly Pitcher printed in 
black on the current 2c stamp in 
1928. 

Martha Washington is the only 
woman whose portrait has appeared 
alone on a general issue of United 
States stamps—in 1902, on an 8c 
stamp of violet black. Mrs. McCluer. 
calling her a “woman of service.” 
considered her representative of all 
the wives who have helned their 
famous husbands, and this tribute to 
her an honor to all such women. 

Whistler’s “Mother” on __ the 
Mother’s Day stamp is symbolic of all 
the mothers of the nation. 
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Former Marine Learns 
Money-Making Hobby 
While Training in 

San Diego 


li 


COPPER CLIPPERS 


NE OF THE MOST important single 
benefits derived from my recent 
hitch in the marines was the acquisi- 
tion of a hobby—the making of cop- 
per foil pictures. 
It’s fascinating work, so much so, 
in fact, that even today, when my 





Leonard V. Smith 


FOR SALE 


wife and I are working on a picture 
we are reluctant to stop even for 
meals. And as for sales, these pictures 
sell on sight. 

Actually it was my wife who dis- 
covered this hobby first. For some 
time after she joined me in San 
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Diego, where I was in training, time 
hung heavily upon her hands. Then 
one day, on the advice of a friend, 
she enrolled in a hobby craft school, 
and began studying copper foil art. 

Previous to this, of course, I had 
seen foil pictures; but it never oc- 
cured to me that I could make one, 
until I saw my wife making them. 
The work looked so interesting, I 
decided to try it. 

My first picture was that of an old 
sailing vessel, its sails billowing in 
the wind, riding a heavy sea. The 
subject was a “natural” for this 
medium; though I have since dis- 
covered foil art lends itself readily to 
almost any subject. 

I used only one tool on this piece, 
an instrument designed for leather 
working, spoon-shaped at one end 
and tapering to a blunt point at the 
other. I used the spoon end for work- 
ing out the sails and the point for 
outlining the picture after it had been 
traced onto the foil. I also used the 
point for stippling, this being done 
by lightly tapping the foil. 

The icogih akon out of the pic- 
ture was done from the back with 
the foil laid upon several layers of 
soft paper to provide the needed flex- 
ibility. I began by applying pressure 
light y, increasing it as I got the 
“feel.” I worked back and forth until 
the sails stood out as though strain- 
ing in the wind. The same technique 
was used to produce the waves and 
the various parts of the ship that 
stand out in relief. By this time, I 
was feeling so happy with what I 
had achieved that I felt nothing 
could stop me. 
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When all was finished a rubdown 
with vinegar and salt removed all the 
finger prints the acid of my body 
etched upon the foil in handling it. 
This cleaning was followed by a 
final steel wool rub-down that gave 
the surface a finished touch. Color- 
ing came next, and I dashed off to 
the nearest drug store where for 25 
cents I bought enough Sulfurated 
Merck (Liver of sulphur) to color a 
hundred pictures. A lump of this no 
bigger than my little finger nail dis- 
solved in a glass of water was suffi- 
cient. 

Using a dime store brush to apply 
the solution, I was able in the next 
few minutes to produce color effects 
that an artist in oil would have 
labored for hours to duplicate. 

Meanwhile, I had moved my base 
of operations to the kitchen sink 
where I could get the necessary con- 
tinuous flow of water. The water, of 
course, serves to check the action of 
the solution as desired. By experiment 
I discovered I could create all the 


‘colors of a sunset in just the right 


places; or darken a background here 
or lighten it there as needed to make 
my sailing vessel stand out in bold 
relief. I learned, too, a strong solution 
will give copper an antique leather 
effect very desirable in some cases. 
“But,” you ask, “wasn’t your pic- 
ture too delicate to handle?” The 
answer is—“Not after it was properly 
backed up.” This was done by filling 
in all the depressions from the back 
with a mixture of sodium silicate (egg 
preserver) and sawdust. When the 
filling job is done and the filler has 
dried, you couldn’t dent that picture 
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. . « BON VOYAGE 


Using the proper chemicals, plus a little patience and skill, Mr. and Mrs. Smith bring out 
glowing colors on the completed copper clipper shown here. 











with a hammer. Plaster of paris, plas- 
tic wood, or crack filler I learned 
later would have done equally well. 

The last step was to mount my 
picture. Well grained, 44-inch ply- 
wood, sanded smooth and stained so 
the grain will show is an inexpensive 
and effective mounting for your pic- 
ture. Tack on the copper with round 
head copper tacks spaced % inches 
apart to give it that rugged, antique 
effect. 

I have made many foil pictures 
since I “launched” that first ship, 
and | have learned a few things that 
might be helpful to a beginner. One 
thing is that while almost any sub- 
ject, even portraiture, is suitable for 
copper foil treatment, animal heads 
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. . . INTRICATE DESIGNS 


are easily obtained with an instrument 
originally used for leather working. 


and birds are easiest. The best size, 
I have found, is 12 inches by 15. 
Simply choose your picture, trace it 
on the foil, and then follow the pro- 
cedure as I have outlined it above. 

Oh yes, when your picture is all 
finished and colored, give it a coat 
of clear lacquer. This will set your 
coloring, prevent tarnishing. A coat 
of clear nail polish will do excellent: 
ly, if you have the patience to apply 
it properly, and will impart an ex 
cellent sheen. 

And if you want to branch out a 
little, these pictures make excellent 
molds from which _plaster-of-paris 
plaques may be cast. But that’s an- 
other story. 


A little fun, to match the sorrow 


Of each day’s growing—and so good-morrow. 


—George DuMaurier—Trirsy. 
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Simple Table Hot Plate 


Evelyn Flickinger 


TTRACTIVE UNDER-PADS for hot 

dishes can be fashioned from a 
small square of wood set up on fat 
round legs of kindergarten beads. 

Unwarped pine or bass, three quar- 
ters inch thick by six and a_ half 
inches square is the most practical. 
The wooden beads are available in 
most toy departments. 

The wooden block is first sanded 
toa smooth surface and then a coat 
of paint applied. Do not force the 
drying process by placing the tile in 
a warm place as this may cause it to 
warp. 

When dry, trace the design on the 
surface and paint the design with 
show card paints. 

A coat of waterproof spar varnish 
completes the job. 

Cigar or cheese boxes, similarly 
decorated, can be utilized for pins, 
costume jewelry, or cigarettes. 


15 
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Busy insects produce profits for owner and pollinate neighboring farmer's crops. 





Round the clock workers 


J. F. Oyster 


ITH A LITTLE capital and a good 

deal of common sense, anyone 
can start a profitable bee business. 
My own start cost me $25, the net 
result of a small Christmas saving 
fund; and it included two swarms of 
3-ringed Italian bees, two hives, and 
everything to go with them. 

My work as custodian of a district 
school keeps me inside most of the 
day during the winter and leaves me 
without anything to do during the 
summer. For some time I had been 
looking for an out-of-door hobby that 
would occupy my free time, espe- 
cially during my long summer vaca- 
tion. I decided to try bee keeping. 

At first, I confess, my enthusiasm 
far exceeded my knowledge of bees; 
but I read all the literature I could 


find on the subject, especially the 
bulletins issued by Pennsylvania 
State College, and in time I found 
I could work around my hives with 
some degree of understanding. From 
this reading I also learned much 
about the importance of bees to the 
farmer. I learned they pollinated 
about 25 percent of his crops, and 
that the sharp decline in our bee 
population had, in one generation, 
caused a decrease in the expected 
yield of clover seed, for example, 
from 12 bushels per acre to one 
bushel, and of alfalfa seed from 24 
bushels to four bushels. One. cannot 
help thinking highly of a hobby that 
is helping the nearby orchardists, 
legume raisers, gardeners, and truck 
farmers, as well as himself. 
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Honey bees not only help neighboring farmers and orchardists but offer a stimulating, 
money-making pastime for those seeking an outdoor interest. Photograph, A. |. Root Company. 


With bees so vitally needed and 
so easy and profitable to raise, more 
people should have them. Time was 
when every farmer had his stand of 
hives, and there was an abundance 
of wild bees. Today, however, the 
tendency to concentrate on a few 
staple crops seems to leave the coun- 
y people no time for bee keeping, 
while in the meantime the clearing 
away of woodlands and the closer 
cultivation of fence rows has elim- 


inated many of the natural wild bees’ 
breeding places. Add to this the big 
death toll resulting from the gard- 
ener’s indiscriminate use of insecti- 
cides and you will understand why 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and all of the several farm- 
ers and fruit growers associations are 
urging bee keeping upon everybody 
who has the necessary space and 
time. 

My first care was the proper loca- 
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tion of my hives. I chose a spot 
where they would get the full sun- 
shine in the early spring and sum- 
mer, when it was most needed, and 
I arranged a cover to shade them dur- 
ing the hot months from May to 
August inclusive, that bee men call 
the “honey flow.” 

To strengthen my hives, | took no 
honey from them that first year. For 
this consideration | was rewarded in 
my third year with two swarms, one 
from each of my _ original hives. 
Meanwhile | had built two new hives 
in anticipation of this event, work- 
ing upon them at school during my 
free moments, using scrap lumber 
from the school wood-shop. In addi- 
tion to these new colonies, I got 75 
pounds of the finest honey imag- 
inable from those old hives that year. 

During my fourth year both of my 
original hives again produced a 
swarm, raising my total now to six 
hives of the finest bees in the world, 
or so I thought—and so did the gov- 
ernment inspector who visited me 
every year. My honey yield that year 
was 225 pounds, every bit of which 
I sold without leaving my place for 
a total profit of $56.75, not counting 
the small amount spent for starter 
sheets, new hives, supers, etc. I 
thought this a pretty fair return on 
my original $25 investment. 

I was now so attached to my bees 
that I would sit for hours watching 
them; my wife and daughter were 
almost as interested and often joined 
me at my observation post. 

I always paint the outside of my 
hives every fall with white paint, 
and keep them in top condition gen- 
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erally. I always place starter sheets 
in the new hives to give the bees a 
start, and I check them at regular 
intervals to make certain they are 
disease free and to keep the queen 
cells cut out so there would be no 
more swarms. 

In ten years, the six hives have 
produced from 350 to 425 pound 
boxes. At 25 cents each, this yield 
has brought me from $87.50 to 


. . . PACKAGED BEES 


Bcoe keeper in veil opening a 3-pound 
package of bees upon arrival from a 
supply house. Current butter shortage 
has created a lively market for honey. 
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. . . QUEEN IS KEY 


Bee keeper examining a frame from a modern hive in search of the queen. 


$110 a year, after all expenses were 
paid. 

Your county agent will help you 
get started in bee keeping and the 
Department of Agriculture has a 
number of informative booklets on 
the subject. You can buy your bees 
by the pound in two, three, or five- 
pound lots—and the queen is in- 
cluded. They'll be sent to you by 
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With proper 
care, a $25 investment in bees will return as much as $110 profit in a single year. 


express or by parcel post. 


Your regular supplies you can get 
from a bee supply house, and you're 
set. 


And let me add here my own per- 
sonal conviction—Anyone who has 
the will to do it can make bees pay, 
and in addition he can never find a 
more pleasant hobby. 
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With artistic imagination 
Kansas homemaker triumphs 
ever shortages. 
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Converting Feed Sacks to Tea Towels 


O THEY'RE HAVING a shower for 

Dora, and you can’t find any- 
thing to give a How about a 
set of tea towels embroidered with an 
appropriate pattern? That’s the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Martin Lutjemeier 
of Herkimer, Kansas, who has been 
making tea towels for that purpose 
for years. Nor is the material short- 
age of any great importance to her. 
She makes her towels out of feed 
sacks. 


Perhaps you would like to create 
your own design. If not, you can get 
designs, as Mrs. Lutjemeier does, in 
transfer pattern form. A glance at a 
sample of her work is explanation 
enough for the popularity of her 
towels as bridal shower gifts. 


She makes them to sell, too. Last 
summer she sold $20 worth, and 
would have sold more if her sack sup- 
ply hadn’t run short and she had 
been able to obtain other materials. 


She has found these tea towels an 
excellent solution to the gift problem, 
particularly in these days when wed- 
dings are many and when store 
counters and shelves are bare. 


Mrs. Lutjemeier tells us her towels 
are in such demand that they are 
often sold before the set is finished. 
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Oregon woman regains health 
by fighting off ravages of polio. 


the hobby that 





Frank A. 


pier ONE'S mind off one’s 
troubles isn’t easy Mrs. Dorothy 
Rasch found out after spending sev- 
eral weeks in a Portland, Oregan, 
hospital. 

She had been under treatment for 
infantile paralysis and early in De- 
cember, 1944, when she left the 
Hahnemann Hospital, she was bare- 
ly able to walk. She didn’t know 
what the future held for her but she 
dreaded the thought of being a 
burden to her husband and family. 

In effort to divert herself, she took 
an ordinary saucer, painted a Mickey 
Mouse on the back of it. 

That saucer became the keystone 
of a successful business and to its 
designer was like a miracle drug. In 
a year’s time, the saucer became a 
commercial headliner in novelty 


a erutch 


Taylor 


shops and Mrs. Rasch gradually im- 
proved in health and today she’s 
completely cured of the ravages of 
polio. 

While she had been hospitalized 
Mrs. Rasch had been heaped with 
advice but the only bit she remem- 
bered was a doctor’s words: “One 
way to let a disease get the best of 
you is to sit back and take it. You’ve 
got to fight if you want to make 
progress against it.” 

The painted saucer was the initial 
salvo in the counterattack. 

The picture of Mickey Mouse 
wasn’t too bad, she told herself. She 
decided she’d paint another one; and 
it was the first time she’d thought 
about painting anything since she'd 
waltzed through an art course in 
school several years before. 











.. . THE VICTOR 
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To divert herself, Mrs. Dorothy Rasch, a polio victim, one day inverted a saucer, painted a 
Mickey Mouse on it, and found herself in business and on the road to recovery. 


When her 6-year-old boy saw what 
his mother was doing he was amused. 
He had her paint some more, and 
more. Finally her husband came 
home and there were several saucers 
set up against the wall to dry. 

“Say, those are pretty cute,” com- 
mented her husband, Jim. “I didn’t 
know you could paint.” 

“I can’t,” she laughed, “I’ve just 
been passing the time.” 

“Maybe you can’t,” said her hus- 
band, “but people have made money 
on less talent than you’ve shown 
here.” 

The upshot of it was Jim took a 


few of the pieces to the machine shop 
where he worked. Some of the men 
offered to buy a few of the plaques. 
Jim explained they were not plaques 
but ordinary saucers. 

When he got home that night he 
told her what had happened. Then 
Mrs. Rasch got an idea. “If outsiders 
are interested in these novelties,” she 
thought, “maybe I can make up a 
few and sell them.” 

She did. She bought a few blank 
plaques and daubed some free hand 
pictures on them, in colors. These 
she sold at 50 cents apiece. The 
blank, wood plaques, with hanging 
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wire, cost her 20 cents then. She buys 
them wholesale now and gets them 
for an average of eight cents apiece. 
They sell for 35 cents to 50 cents, 
wholesale, to stores and_ novelty 
shops. 

But we're getting ahead of the 
story. 

The moment she saw how well 
the sales of her plaques were going 
at the shop, she decided to devote 
all her spare time to daubing pictures 
and make some real extra money. 
She didn’t know what she was get- 
ting into. For; when the customers 
at the shop took the plaques home, 
they eventually were seen by friends 
and relatives who wanted something 
like them. Consequently that brought 
more orders and kept Mrs. Rasch 
busier than she ever expected to be. 
She also made lapel buttons, selling 
for 25 cents to 50 cents. She could 
buy the blanks, which were made 
of wood, for 10 cents, including the 
clasp. 

It went along like this until one 
day Jim, her husband, said, “You 
know, Dorothy, I think you’ve lost 
something.” 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“Well, you get around better now 
than you did when you entered the 
Foundation,” he explained smiling, 
“and you're working like a horse on 
that novelty stuff. Don’t you think 
you ought to get in a nurse for the 
kids so we can all have a little time 
off once in a while?” 

For the first time Mrs. Rasch 
realized she had a business that was 
taking all her time. She wondered 
what would happen if she ap- 
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. . . SUCCESSFUL PAINTER 


Mrs. Dorothy Rasch fought her way to 
health by becoming interested in home- 
made plaques and hand painted buttons. 


proached stores in the city of Portland 
with her idea. 

She called on a few buyers and 
two stores agreed to put some samples 
among their stock. Two days later 
one of these stores sent a special rep- 
resentative to her basement workshop 
to get as much stock as possible. All 
the samples were gone the first day! 

She has more business than she 
can take care of and, after only a year 
of dabbling in this business, she is 
already in reach of some of the things 
she wanted all her life. 
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Horseshoe pitching comes out of the barnyard 
to take its place in the post-war sports boom. 





The Sport 
of the President 


Bill York 


& PresieNT Truman is looking Truman’s coach on the following 
I for horseshoe pitching pointers he counts: 
should get in touch with Ted Allen. He’s pitched 


The Boulder Coloradian is world’s 98 ringers in 100 shoes 
best and has won countless state and 192 ringers in 200 shoes 
sectional titles since 1922, when as a 32 straight double ringers 
small boy he became Colorado cham- For several years now the sport 
pion. has been more than a hobby with him 


Allen might also qualify as Mr. as he’s been featured at New York's 
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Madison Square Garden rodeo sev- 
eral years; the famed Roxy theatre, 
Fort Worth and Denver stock shows, 
and the sportsmen shows in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis. 

Prior to the war, Allen was making 
regulation horseshoes for sporting 
goods concerns and individuals and 
now with limited amounts of steel 
available he’s again turning out shoes 
for the followers of the erstwhile 
barnyard game. 

As a recreational sport horseshoe 
pitching is going to boom in the next 
few years, Allen predicts. There were 
approximately 4,000,000 enthusiasts 
in 1940 and the army and navy de- 
veloped thousands of new players by 
building the game into their respec- 
tive recreational programs. Horseshoe 


‘pitching was adjudged the third most 


popular sport in military camps and 
shore installations. Likewise, uni- 
versities are helping develop new 
players by emphasizing horseshoes in 
their physical education programs. 

“And why not?” asks Allen. 
“Here’s a sport offering recreation, 
competitive thrills, and exercise of 
both mind and body. It can be played 
indoors or out, and in such a way 
that an experienced player can match 
his skill with an inexperienced one.” 

The game has come a long way in 
recent years, Allen points out, and 
the term horseshoe has been pre- 
served mainly for sentimental rea- 
sons; even the most lively imagina- 
tion couldn’t envisage a horse wear- 
ing a shoe that is approximately 7 
inches wide, 7% inches long and 
weighing about 2% lbs. 
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Though its history runs back to 
the military camps of the Greeks and 
Romans, the popularity of the mod- 
ern game stems from an Akron, Ohio 
fireman, George May, who started 
pitching for ringers instead of points. 
May had the theory that by adjusting 
the fingers on different parts of the 
shoe so as to regulate its revolutions 
in flight the number of ringers would 
be increased. 


“Many other players had worked 
along this line,” explains Allen, “but 
he was the first to get results. When 
May entered the national champion- 
ship he won 25 straight games, 
pitching 430 ringers.” 

As May’s idea was taken up by 
other players the number of ringers 
in championship play skyrocketed. 
Today a person must throw between 
60 and 65 percent ringers to be 
classed as a first rate player; in cham- 
pionship competition, between 70 
and 75 percent of the shots are 
ringers. 

Some idea of the number of ringers 
thrown by champions may be ad- 
duced from the records of the 1940 
event at Des Moines, the last official 
world’s championship. 


In a match between Guy Zimmer- 
man and Allen the former started out 
with 18 straight doubles giving him 
100 percent ringers for the first 36 
shoes. Allen, the defending cham- 
pion, proceeded to “kill” all but seven 
of the ringers, giving Zimmerman a 
lead of 21 to 0 with 50 points re- 
quired to win. Midway in the match, 
Allen threw 49 ringers out of a pos- 
sible 50 shoes, tying the score at 














. . »« ALIGNMENT 


World champion. horseshoe player sights 
opposite peg for correct aim. 


32—all. .A short time later Allen 
missed two shoes again, permitting 
his opponent to pick up a six point 
lead. For the balance of the match 
Allen did not miss a ringer, because if 
he had he would have gone out of 
the tournament. He won by a score 
of 50 to 48. Each player had 145 
ringers with Zimmerman throwing 
90 percent ringers the first half, and 
Allen 85 percent. In the last half of 
the match the percentages were re- 
versed. Each player had 87% percent 
ringers for the entire game. 

A thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals is a requisite for success. 

At the outset, the beginner should 
learn to pitch the open shoe. A com- 
mon delivery is to grip the shoe in 
such a way that it will turn one and 
a quarter times from the time it is 
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released until it reaches the peg. 
With this style, the shoe’s opening 
should be to the player's left while 
with the other common grip, the one 
and three quarters grip, the opening 
should be to his right. 





. . . FREE AND EASY 


as in every sport, it’s rhythm that counts 
in the backward swing. 


Then, too, for the one and three 
quarters delivery it is advisable to 
hold close to the toe so that the shoe 
can be better balanced and result in 
a good swing. The grip should be at 
all times firm, though comfortable 
and natural. 

The one and three quarter turn 
calls for more wrist .action than the 
other grip to make the shoe open. 
Some players swing the shoe edge- 
wise along the side of the leg to en- 
hance the wrist action at the point 
of release. It is not necessary to do 
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this on the one and one quarter turn. 
It does have a tendency, however, to 
help the shoe make a dead landing. 
The easier you can make a shoe land, 
the less chance of a ringer bouncing 
off. 

Proper stance and delivery also 
are important Allen adds, if you are 
a right-handed tosser, stand about 18- 
inches on the left side of the peg. 
The right foot should be even with 
the peg and the left five or six inches 
back. It is imperative the right- 
handed player learn to step forward 
with the left foot as this is what sup- 
plies rhythm to the action. 





.. . DELIVERY 


The shoe should be brought up to a level 
with the eyes before release. 


The shoe should be held out in 
front of the face to get the proper 
alignment of the opposite peg with 
the arm swinging in a direct line to 
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the stake. Another reason for this is 
that the backward swing is more 
easily accomplished because the 
weight of the shoe gives impetus to 
swing at the start. 

When delivering the shoe, step 
a trifle longer than you normally do 
unless, of course, you are accustomed 
to taking long strides. The idea is to 
take a natural easy, step that will 
furnish enough propelling power for 
the flip. Step directly toward the peg 
or the toss is apt to be thrown out of 
line. 

With the body balanced and the 
swing directly toward the opposite 
stake, the player should endeavor to 
make each pitch alike. A naturally 
easy swing is best, whether it be long 
or short, the former being more bene- 
ficial if it can be mastered. The back- 


. . » FOLLOW THROUGH 


Properly executed the follow through sup- 
plies proper elevation of shoes. 
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ward swing should extend back and 
upward the higher the better. Both 
the backward and forward swings 
should be nearly alike without any 
push to the delivery. 

As in golf, a horseshoe pitcher 
must follow through on his swing it 
he ever hopes to rise above medi- 
ocrity. The follow through in this 
case supplies the proper elevation to 
the pitch. And when this part of the 
swing is neglected, the sport becomes 
work instead of play and his interest 
is bound to wane after a game or two. 

From the beginning, the beginner 
should try to keep the shoe at a 
height of 8 to 10 feet at the peak of 
its flight. When kept at this eleva- 
tion, the shoes will be easier thrown 
and it will be evident to the player 
what he should do to cushion their 
landings to keep them from bounding 
off the peg. A number of champion- 
ship players stretch a wire across the 
center of the practice court at the 
desired height to school themselves 
in this important fundamental. 

Lost ringers often decide a match 
so the correct method of landing a 
shoe is of great significance. As was 
pointed out in the previous para- 
graph, elevation has some bearing on 
the landing of the shoe, as has the 
“wobble” in flight. The “wobble” 
prevents the shoe from zipping to- 
ward the peg and then bouncing off. 

The horseshoe game has as many 
hazards as golf. If an opponent’s shoe 
stands up in front of the peg, ready 
to be knocked on for a ringer, the 
expert must throw a high drop shoe 
that will come down between the peg 
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. . . PROPER GRIP 


the two most popular grips are pictured 
above. The top picture shows the hold for 
1% turn while the bottom shows the 134 
grip. 


and the shoe. If the shoe is his own, 
he must try and knock it on, while 
pitching for a straight ringer with the 
second shoe. Another hazard is a 
shoe resting near the peg with the 
calks up and the toe near the peg 
There is the danger or the good for 
tune of the next shoe hitting the toe 
calk of the other shoe and flopping it 
on. Throwing skillfully to drag an-| 
other shoe on or off is also quite com-| 
mon. When a shoe is leaning in front 
of and against the peg, the next shoe 
is apt to find difficulty in staying 
on the peg unless it can be rung 
higher or beneath the leaning shoe. 
There are many other ways of mak 
ing neat shots in a pinch to win the 
game. 
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A FEw years ago, while ill and 
dreading an operation, I began to 
enter prize contests—not exactly for 
profit, but rather to take my mind off 
myself and my troubles. Almost im- 
mediately I began to win small prizes 
—dollar bills, a sandwich toaster, thea- 
ter tickets, groceries, hams, table 
lamps, an electric waffle iron, $2.95 
watches, magazine subscriptions, $5 
bills, war stamps, war bonds, plush 
rabbits, dolls, a hat, a purse, a New 
Testament, a Bible bearing my name 
in gold letters on the cover, a week- 
end cruise on the Mississippi with 
meals and berth included, and nu- 
merous other lesser prizes. 

Though I never expect to be a 
“big” winner, to me contesting has 
been profitable. Once it helped me 
to forget my ailments; and now that 
I have no more ills to worry about, I 
get even more enjoyment out of this 
hobby, and besides—it keeps me out 
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of trouble. Being “just a housewife” 
becomes very dull at times, but with a 
nice hobby, housekeeping can be a 
boon instead of a bore. I make enough 
money out of my hobby for extra 
gifts to my church, to help the needy, 
to buy that extra little gift for my new 
grandson, and in addition to all this, 
to buy bonds and war stamps. Right 
now I have enough money saved— 
just from contest wins—to buy an 
electric range, when we can get 
them. I want this range more than 
anything else, I think. 


I have never let the pursuit of my 
hobby interfere with my regular work 
nor have I neglected writing to my 
two sons, three nephews, and a 
brother-in-law in the service. Now my 
two boys are on their way home and 
I will have more time to devote to 


my beloved hobby. 
Mrs. E. L. Woodard 
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Trade journal writer makes money from 
the other man’s business. 
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Merchandising Words 


John Krill 


D” you KNow that you could 
enter almost any kind of busi- 
ness concern and come out money 
ahead, instead of merely going in to 
spend? It makes little difference 
where you live, just so there is some 
kind of business activity, be it in 
lumber, hardware, laundry, appli- 
ances, food, plumbing, dry goods, 
well drilling, or banking. Each of 
these represents a potential check 
from a trade publication for a little 
of your time and effort. 


I have earned as much as $100.00 
in a single month for a few hours of 
spare time each week. Nor need you 
be a polished writer. Trade journal 
editors are interested in facts that 
will help the other man in his busi- 
ness. Fancy writing has no place 
here. Let me show you how it is 
done. 

If you are shy at first, interview 
your friendly personal acquaintances 
in business, the hardware man for 
instance, or the laundry operator. 
You will find them happy to co- 


operate with you, for they know that 
you are endeavoring to give them 
some high class advertising and press- 
agent service free of charge. Ask 
these men for old copies of the trade 
journals to which they subscribe. 
Read them carefully before inter- 
viewing. 

Recently I contacted Mr. Lentz, 
manager of Stambaugh-Thompson 
Company, the largest hardware store 
in Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Lentz is 
in charge of the sporting goods de- 
partment. I wanted an article for the 
Sporting Goods Dealer. 


With a note book before me, I 
jotted down notes as I asked ques- 
tions. “What have you done to in- 
crease the revenue in your depart- 
ment, Mr. Lentz?” The elderly gen- 
tleman smiled and said that he was 
giving over considerable of his time 
and floor space to encourage women 
sports customers. Women’s organiza- 
tions in the city were becoming 
greatly interested in bowling, archery, 
hunting, fishing, and basketball. Mr. 
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Lentz added a full line of women’s 
equipment. With this move he in- 
creased his business, for other stores 
had no such provisions. 


I got from Mr. Lentz the amount’ 


of added revenue this women’s de- 
partment brought to the store, plus 
all pointers on how he encouraged 
women to come in. I wrote the story 
in 1200 words, double-spaced and 
sent it to the Sporting Goods Dealer. 

An acceptance was received one 
week later with a request for two 
photographs, one of Mr. Lentz show- 
ing a prospective lady customer some 
archery equipment, the other show- 
ing a general view of the department 
proper. These photos (as all good 
trade journal photos must be) were 
to be black and white glossy 8”x10” 
pictures. All such photos are paid for 


by the publishers. 


You have no camera of that kind? 
None is needed. Simply ask the de- 
partment head who the store photog- 
rapher is. Then call on the pho- 
tographer and place the order for the 
pictures. If no specific photographer 
does work for the store, then any 
commercial photographer can be con- 
tacted. Accept no indistinct pictures 
from the photographer. He is being 
paid for good pictures only. I sent 
in the photos and soon received a 
check for $12.00. Not bad for a little 


over two hours’ work. 


The Thornton Laundry used an 
effective scheme for increasing its 
business. With every dollar's worth 
of dry cleaning, the company would 
wash and iron from one to one hun- 
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dred shirts for only 9c each. I wrote 
2000 words and sold the story to 
Laundry Digest for $20.00. Means 
of increasing business make stories 
that stand the best chances of ac- 
ceptance. 

Almost every merchant has some 
unique or otherwise outstanding trait 
in conducting his business. If it 
adds money to the till or expands 
good will, that’s the sort of story that 
is wanted. And remember: every man 
likes to talk about his own business. 

When getting a story, take notes 
and do not rely on memory. Be cer- 
tain you have figures down correctly. 
Do not hesitate to have the person 
repeat. Ask questions if you are in 
the dark. And when you are actually 
writing down the article to be sent 
off, use the telephone to contact the 
subject on any obscure point. Don’t 
guess. 

Articles from 1000 to 1500 words 
are most desired by editors of trade 
journals. If your article is longer 
than this, but full of meat, it will still 
be accepted. 

If you are passing a jewelry store, 
shoe store, drug store, dairy store, 
any kind of store, stop in and ask the 
proprietor for an old copy of the 
particular trade journal to which he 
subscribes. If he won't give it to you, 
write down the name and address of 
the journal, and send a penny postal 
card in care of the editor. Ask him 
to mail you the editorial requirements 
and a copy of the journal for study. 
He will comply gladly, for trade 
writers are far scarcer than they 


should be. 
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Indianian’s model making 
skill opened new paths 
for job and profit. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Drawing Table 
Bird man 


A. D. Kline 


MM PEOPLE say it takes a lot of 
nerve to fly a plane. In the case 
of L. E. Mundell, of South Bend, 
Indiana, it took a lot of “nerves” to 
begin building airplane models. His 
entrance into this field, was the re- 
sult of a search for an antidote for a 
nervous breakdown. 

When he returned to his home in 
Blufton, Indiana in 1941, Mundell, a 
druggist, was still a sick man. He 
couldn’t sleep, so he would arise four 
or five times each night and read, 
drink cocoa, stand over a hot air 
register; anything to induce sleep. 

One day, while chatting in a store 
with an old friend he picked up a 
model plane kit. “I used to whittle 
planes out of wood when I was a 
kid,” he mused. 

“You'd be surprised who buys these 
things,” his friend said. “I used to 
think they were bought only by kids 
but I have professional and business 
men coming in here every day for 
they tell me they get relaxation out 
of working on them. Why don’t you 
take one along, it might help you.” 

Mundell took home a model of a 


P-40. That night he worked on it 
until the wee hours but when he 
went to bed he slept. Each evening 
thereafter he would begin work on 
a model plane. Each evening he 
would become sleepy a little earlier 
until he was able to retire about 
eleven o'clock and sleep. 

Wishing to divest himself of re- 
sponsibility Mundell sold his drug 
store and moved to LaPorte, Indiana, 
where he went to work as a clerk. 

A contract with a customer led 
Mundell to visit the LaPorte Cor 
poration, aircraft manufacturer, to 
discuss possible employment. While 
sitting in the office of the president, 
M. E. Laird, he sketched a photo 
graph of a Laird-Turner racing plane, 
winner of the 1939 ‘Thompson 
trophy. That night Mundell built a 
model of the plane depicting it in a 
steep bank around a pylon. He 
mounted plane and pylon on a piece 
of ebony. 

In the morning he gave it to a 
friend who placed it on Laird’s desk. 
Impressed, Laird directed that Mun 
dell be employed. 
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Mundell’s first suggestions recom- 
mending changes at the plant were 
found to be very practical and he was 
soon inspection engineer of the plane 
parts. 

He now began making his own 
models from his own drawings. Many 
changes he had made at the plant 
were incorporated in his models. 
Likewise, many things he put in his 
models were used successfully at the 
plant. But his modeling was still for 
relaxation. He made and gave away 
perhaps 40 model planes before he 
was asked to make one for a customer 


for $25. 


Since then he has sold ten or more. 
Visiting the Dayton, Ohio, airport, 
he saw the only surviving B-29 Super- 
fortress of the three that participated 
in the second raid on Japan. He con- 
structed a model of this plane and 
sold it to a Louisville industrialist for 
$105. 

Mundell’s models have always been 
built true to scale. If he found the 
drawings in the kits he purchased 
to be untrue he drew his own. He is 
a stickler for correct contour. The 
detail of his models is perfect. Motor 
cylinders are turned out on a wood 
lathe. Guns are made from small 
pieces of brass tubing and then 
painted. The interiors of his cabins 
are complete even to the instrument 
panel. 

For some time Mundell has been 
working on a carved wood model, 
teplica of the Flagship of American 
Airlines, which has a wing span of 
42 inches. It will be powered by 
electricity to the extent that the motor 
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. . . JOB WINNER 


Scale models, like this B-29, won for L. E. 
Mundell the job of his dreams. 


will start, the lights will light, the 
wings and tail can be shifted and 
turned and the landing gear raised 
and lowered. This will all be done 
from an electric control board which 
will be a small duplicate of a pilot’s 
cabin. He expects to sell this model 
for between $650 and $1,000. 

Mundell is completing original 
plans for a peacetime four passenger 
all metal plane which he plans to 
give the trade name “Air Coach.” He 
is working toward the day when he 
can devote all his time to the manu- 
facture of model planes, and hopes 
to establish a factory for that purpose 
in the near future. 
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The call of the out-of-doors 
led Mr. and Mrs. Webster into 
a new world of discovery. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


GLADIOLUS 


Georgia Harrison 


"hegre AND EXCITEMENT stirred 
the little group gathered one 
July morning in the George A. Web- 
ster Gardens at Glen Falls, New 
York. Down on their knees in a 
gladiolus bed, surrounded by a little 
half-circle of onlookers, the Websters 
were examining something intently. 

A short time before, Webster, 
while showing some visitors about 
the gardens, had suddenly excused 
himself and hurried off to the house 
to summon his wife. Mrs. Webster, 
as excited as her husband, had joined 
him in his inspection. 

The crowd had closed around these 
two to see the cause of their excite- 
ment—a single bloom, the first to 
open, on a new gladiolus spike. A 
moment later Webster, having com- 
pleted his preliminary examination, 
explained: 

“This single flower is the first of 
its kind to appear in this world—a 


7 


brand new gladiolus variety of ow 
own creation; and, if we are not mis- 
taken, our first real success after 
years of experience with the creation 
of new plants. 

Seeing his audience was impressed, 
Webster pointed out the distinct 
characteristics that proved this plant 
to be a phenomenon such as hybrid: 
izers expect only once in every 5,000 
to 10,000 attempts. All agreed the 
new variety was different, both in 
color and markings, from anything 
they had ever seen, and more im 
portant still, all proclaimed it exquis- 
ite. “As beautiful as an orchid!” one 
woman said. 

Forgotten now were the Websters 
previous failures—the hybrids that 
had produced only mediocre blooms, 
or blooms actually inferior to those 
of the parent plants. From this time 
on, gladiolus hybridizing occupied an 
ever increasing portion of their time, 
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backyard 
orehid 


until finally it came to threaten their 
regular business. 

After all, gladioli were still a hobby 
with them. Many years ago they 
had begun to buy a few standard 
varieties, putting them in along with 
their strawberries, raspberries, and 
garden produce because of the pleas- 
ure they derived from having them 
and sharing them with their friends. 

But gladioli, they soon discovered, 
increase like rabbits. One bulb in a 
season would produce several large ° 
bulbs, or “corms,” and from 12 to 
20 cormlets besides. These latter, 
varying from the size of a pea to 
that of a filbert, became full-sized 
corms in a season, if replanted and 
properly tended. Thus in two years 
one bulb can be increased to 20. 

The Websters sold some of this in- 
crease and used the money to pur- 
chase new varieties that would in- 
sure them a continuous supply of 
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. . « ENCHANTING 


is the word for these exotic blossoms. 


blooms from early summer until fall. 
Eventually their collection listed 700 
different varieties. 

One would think that tending so 
many gladioli would be enough hob- 
by for a couple with a family of six, 
but the Websters went farther. They 
began to experiment with the artifi- 
cial crossing of gladioli in an effort 
to produce new varieties. After a few 
years, their own originations took up 
a large part of the time and space 
they could spare for this work. 

Meanwhile, they had never at- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Webster keep young in the intriguing 
hobby of growing gladioli and selling them. 


tempted to sell their blooms, but gave 
them to the customers who visited 
their gardens, to friends, to shut-ins, 
to hospitals, and to churches. They 
had sold a few of the bulbs of the 
standard varieties, but none of their 
new creations. 

“It seemed somehow too much 
like selling your own children,” Mrs. 
Webster remarked. 

However, when friends argued it 
was selfish not to share this new 
beauty with other gladiolus lovers, 
they yielded, and had a little folder 
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made up, stating briefly the history 
of their hobby, and listing the varie- 
ties for sale, with a description of the 
characteristics of each. They did not 
call it a catalogue, but “An Invita- 
tion to Beauty.” 

The response to this “Invitation” 
put the Websters into the gladiolus 
business. Today, gladiolus bulbs are 
one of their chief crops, vying with 
their strawberries for first place. 

“Our hybridizing hobby has kept 
us young,” Webster says. “Each year 
we plant the seeds of our crosses, 
produced the previous year after the 
manner long understood by plant 
breeders, knowing that each seed, 
when it blooms two years later, will 
be a brand new variety. Each year, 
when these new varieties bloom, we 
dash into the garden, confident that 
some morning we will find there the 
ultimate in gladiolus form and 
beauty.” 

The Websters believe that what 
they have done with gladioli anyone 
else can do with any other flower 
from aster to zinnia, even on a small 
plot. Poor soil can be enriched and 
large space is unnecessary. 


Webster advises the beginner to 
start with the very best varieties and 
maintain a high standard of excel- 
lence. If he does this, flower lovers 
will praise his work and will beg to 
be allowed to buy his seeds or bulbs. 
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If he decides to grow only the best 
that others have created, without at- 
tempting to create new varieties, re- 
turns both in money and in pleasure 
will reward him. 


INCREASE IN 
GLADIOLUS VARIETIES 


O™ 2,500 varieties of gladioli 
are in commerce at the present 
time. These, besides others which 
have fallen in disuse, have been de- 
veloped since 1823, when the first 
important hybrid, Gladiolus colvillei 
Sweet, appeared in England. 

The appearance of so many new 
gladioli, as well as other popular 
flowers, has been possible only be- 
cause of the contributions of amateur 
breeders, whose main compensation 
lies in the pleasure found in their 
work. Most florists, nurserymen, and 
seedsmen also carry on scientific 
breeding programs to develop new 
varieties. 

Still, there must be large numbers 
of beautiful gladiolus forms yet un- 
discovered, as less than 20 of the 
more than 150 known species have 
been used to any extent in producing 
present varieties. The remaining 
species offer a rich reserve that pres- 
ent and future plant breeders can 
probably draw upon to develop even 
more desirable gladioli than we now 
enjoy. 


Another Profitable Hobbyist Born 


Dear Editor: Writing has been my hobby for years. I’ve never sold 
a line. But if you buy this, then I’ve got a profitable hobby. Okay? 


—Jack Schmale 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Vivien B. Keatley 


We THE HouR strikes all con- 
versation ceases in the house- 
hold of John D. Byrne, successful 
hardware merchant of Santa Cruz, 
California. From all over the big 
house come the sounds of clocks. 
Adjusted with such precision that 
many are suitable for use as jeweler 
‘regulators, on the hour one hears 
simultaneously the clear bell tones of 
ship clocks, Westminister and Can- 
terbury chimes, cuckoo clocks, and 
several old Seth Thomases striking 
seriously and accurately. 

Red-headed John Byrne, under 
forty, took a liberal arts course at 
Stanford University, served his ap- 
prenticeship in wholesale hardware 
concerns and with Winchester Arms 
in San Francisco, then settled down 
in Santa Cruz to take over the hard- 
ware business established in 1895 by 
his father and uncle. He was in- 
terested in old guns for some time, 


but says clocks are more fascinating. 

“Each has a distinct personality 
of its own,” he adds. “The works 
made by an old master are intricately 
patterned and balanced. You almost 
come to understand the man who de- 
signed one, when you take it apart 
and reassemble the parts.” 

According to Byrne, much clock 
repairing is done by ‘amateur nuts 
like himself. A watchmaker usually 
farms out clock repairing to some 
such amateur, disdaining to do such 
work. But a clock man is just as 
disdainful of a watchmaker who us 
ually goes to a spare parts supply 
drawer to replace a worn or broken 
watch part, or, if he doesn’t have the 
part, orders it from the factory. 
Amateur clock men, however, usually 
either repair the part or replace it 
by making a new one. 

The tools required for this fascin 
ating hobby cost under $14; this 
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would permit a clock tinkerer to 
show a profit on the first real job he 
handled; say, a complete overhaul of 
a valuable clock with chimes, with 
closing holes or bushing the plates 
to compensate for the years of wear. 
Such an overhaul is worth from $25 
to $30, and the work can be done in 
one’s evening spare time during a 
week or less. A single cleaning and 
oiling job is worth $3.50. 

In order to do clock repairing, one 
needs the following tools: 


w 


pr. assorted needle nose pliers 
with side cutters $ 4.50 
assorted light screwdrivers 1.50 
2-oz. Ball Pien Hammer.______- 1.15 
assorted size hole broaches 1.5 
assorted size hole closing 


Wwe 


punches (easily made from 
ordinary nail sets) 1.00 
1 Hard Arkansas pen knife stone 35 
1 small bench vise with anvil 3.50 
$13.50 


A bench with drawers in which to 
keep tools, and a low stool to sit on, 
would solve the table space problem 
better than Byrne’s solution which is 
ery a card table, and a box for his 
tools. 


He has a collection of old watch 
works and tinkers with them some- 
times, using fine precision jeweler’s 
tools and loupe. But his real love 
is clocks, from locating them in odd 
places, refinishing their beautiful and 
usually handmade cabinets, to  re- 
building their complicated mechan- 
isms. Unfortunately, perhaps, his 
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second-favorite hobby is collecting 
clocks, so he doesn’t undertake to re- 
pair for others. Says if he did, he'd 
end up buying the clock. And while 
the greatest profit would lie in pick- 
ing up an old clock which no longer 
works, and in a case which needs a 
going over—such clocks are often 
simply given away, or sold for a ber 
few dollars—Byrne can’t part wit 

one after he restores it to running 
order, but simply adds it to his col- 
lection. Once he found an old 
clock in a junk shop, disreputable in 
appearance and with not the slightest 
inclination to run. After investing 
$2 in acquiring it, he lugged it 
home and tinkered with it. After 
he finished, he hung it in the en- 
trance hall of his house where an 
antique dealer saw it, and offered 
him more than $100 for it. “There’d 
have been a neat return on a $2 
investment and some spare time,” 
he says, “but what with income 
taxes it wouldn’t have turned out 
to be much, so I ended up with the 
clock. Besides, where could I have 
spent the money to buy as much en- 
joyment as I get from those beautiful 
tones every hour? Listen!” 

We did, and handsome Mrs. 
Byrnes listened with us. With an 
elfin and innocent smile she com- 
mented on her husband’s hobby, “At 
least he doesn’t go out nights, even 
with so much time on his hands.” 


The manner in which the hours of freedom are spent determines, no 
less than labor or war, the moral worth of a nation. 


—Maeterlinck. 
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If you’ve thought about growing 

herbs yourself, packaging them 

for sale, or using them in cooking, 

here’s how. 








Alice Jackson 





“7 SUPPOSE IT WAS my interest in 
well-seasoned food that led me 
to the pleasure of growing herbs,” 


Miss Helen McDonna reflected. “I’d 





it seemed the thing to do to have a 
garden—we decided to raise fresh 
herbs.” 

Neither Miss McDonna, a teacher 


heard about them, of course, and in a Kansas City high school, nor 8 
used them dried in cooking; so when — her mother had ever held a seed be- ' 
we moved out to the suburbs—where fore; but as they assured each other, 
ther 
den 
N 
hou 
Snif f-Sniff plan 
HE BEAUTY of flowers is confined to the summer months, me 
but the fragrance of herbs can linger the year round. - 
Their most familiar use is in sweet bags, sachets, and e 
aromatic pillows filled with lemon balm, sage, or sweet mar- 
joram. Bundles of catnip, lavender, sweet marjoram, or penny- ture 
royal formerly scented and protected the closet shelves of New hs 
England well-to-do homes. 
(Continued on Page 45) .. 
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. » « TRANSPLANTING 


Because they grow so fast, (herbs will soon take the place over) Miss McDonna thins the 


fragrant lemon balm in her tiny ‘farm.’ 


there were plenty of books on gar- 
dening. 

Miss McDonna learned that a seed 
house in Massachusetts sold herb 
plants and placed an order. She re- 
calls, “I couldn’t wait to get them, 
and when they came, what tiny little 
sprigs they were!” 

The plan was to study herb cul- 
ture while waiting for these sprigs 
to grow, so Miss McDonna took out 
nine huge books from the public li- 
brary. But she scarcely had a chance 
to read them. Everything grew in 
such wild abandon that the Mc- 
Donnas were kept busy doing the 


essentials. They didn’t dare leave the 
place even for a weekend for fear 
luxuriant growth would get beyond 
them before they returned. 

Leeks, usually a hard plant to 
grow, practically took over the place. 
“They grew so thick,” Miss McDonna 
said, “I was panic-stricken. I kept 
moving the surplus plants until there 
was no more room in the garden, and 
still they came. At the last, leeks 
flourished by the side of all the 
fences, and even beyond.” Selling 
them was no problem. Gardeners 
bought 1000 plants, and old-time 
chefs snapped up the rest. Leeks, a 
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first cousin of the onion, are the basis 
for many of the most famous French 
soups. 

The reason for this phenomenal 
growth was that the rich, black soil 
had not been cultivated for years. 
“What also helped,” Miss McDonna 
admits, “was a road that was being 
constructed along one side of our 
property. Instead of carting away 
all of that good black top soil, I per- 
suaded the men to dump it on my 
land.” 

Mention of the road reminded 
Miss McDonna of the time she saw 
a foot-wide column of strange, sequin 
like ants crawling across it toward 
her yard. “I wasn’t going to combat 
those ants if I could help it, so I 
grabbed a spade and headed off the 
column. Last I saw of it, it was mov- 
ing in the direction of a golf course 
opposite.” 

The McDonnas already had ex- 
perienced trouble with ants in their 
old remodeled farmhouse. Friends 
had warned them nothing could be 
done, but Miss McDonna saw a 
chance to test the insect-destroying 
properties of herbs she had read 
about. She placed bunches of tansy 
wherever the ants swarmed, and they 
vanished. 

Southernwood, which looks like a 
miniature cedar but has a lemony 
fragrance, killed the moths. Pyreth- 
rum is one of the ingredients used 
in many commercial insecticides, and 
Miss McDonna decided a bouquet 
of its leaves would be more attractive 
than the tin contraption used in 


spraying. “The pyrethrum outdid all 
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other herbs,” she said. Experiments 
in Colorado prove that pyrethrum 
flowers in acetone will poison even 
roaches. 

Herbs, which keep away insects 
harmful to themselves, do not: need 
to be sprayed. The only damage to 
any of the McDonna herbs was by 
cats, coming daily for catnip, but 
so well-behaved their hosts enjoyed 
having them around. 

After that first hectic year, Miss 
McDonna made a study of herbs, 
and also many friendships selling 
them. Since most people have but 
a vague idea of their qualities, she 
put out a folder, “Old Fashioned 
Herbs.” This was an advertisement 
of her herbs, describing nine of the 
most popular, their uses as season- 
ings (“chop fresh chives in cottage 
cheese or basil with tomatoes,”) and 
a bit of their histories, (“In former 
days, balm leaves were rubbed over 
heavy furniture and floors to give a 
fragrant polish.”) 

The McDonnas sold their plants 
at first for 25 cents each, in pots if 
desired, and at one time raised 80 
different kinds. But the price had 
to go up, some varieties, as rosemary, 
selling for as much as 75 cents a 
plant. 

With the supply of dried herbs 
from Europe cut. off, many pharma- 
cists in the Kansas City area visited 
the McDonnas to inquire about the 
possibility of raising medicinal herbs, 
while discriminating chefs of down- 
town restaurants bought seasoning 
herbs, some more important than 
ever during war-time food shortages, 
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since they turn ordinary dishes into 
culinary delights. For the same rea- 
son, Miss McDonna thinks, more 
herbs than ever before are being 
grown in home gardens. 


But the McDonnas had a good 
chance to sell their suburban home, 
when a board of education ruling 
necessitated living Cand paying taxes) 
within the Kansas City, Missouri, 
school district; so after oni years of 
raising herbs in the best soil, they set 
out a new herb garden in the city. 
“It has poorer soil and less space,” 
Miss McDonna says, “but with a 
little more planning, the herbs are 
growing just as well.” 





COOKING 
with Herbs 


Mc: KITCHENS these days have a 
jar of mustard on the. shelves, 
and many gardens a small bed of 
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mint; but many Americans do not 
realize the value of the lesser known 
herbs in their cooking. That they 
appreciate the flavor herbs give is 
proved by the reverence with which 
tood-minded tourists speak of New 
Orleans. There chefs serve dishes in 
the tradition of France, whose cul- 
inary fame is based in large part on 
herb seasonings. 

One French touch is to put a bit 
of anise in pancakes, as well as soups, 
hotbreads and liqueurs. Sorrel, leeks 
(both grand for soups), chives (al- 
ways used fresh), winter savory, 
thyme, and oregano give a subtle 
flavor to stews, salads, and vegetables. 

All over the world cumin adds its 
flavor, in India as an important in- 
gredient of curry powder, in Spain 
combined with saffron and cinnamon 
for many interesting dishes. In Hol- 
land, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, 
the peculiar flavor of cheese is due 
to cumin. To pep up canned soup, 
drop a few crushed cumin seeds into 
the boiling liquid a minute or two 
before serving. Cardamon seed makes 
Swedish coffee cake delicious. 

Basil is indispensible to the herb- 
wise cook; a few of its leaves chopped 
in a fresh green and tomato salad 
create a masterpiece. Basil greatly 
excels paragon as a seasoning for 
aromatic vinegar. Pack it in hot vine- 
gar and leave as long as you wish, 
for spicy bits of basil preserved in 
vinegar are delicious in winter salads, 
soups, stews, and gravies. Packed 
fresh in layers of salt for winter use, 
basil contributes much to roasts, 
green beans, and stewed tomatoes. 
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HOW TO GROW HERBS 


gga HERBS IN any part of your 
garden. A well-drained loamy 
soil in a sunny location is best; but 
herbs do not hold out for this, and 
some (chives, parsley, chervil, mints, 
wild ginger) prefer shade. ‘The gray- 
leafed herbs (thyme, lavender, sage, 
rosemary, etc.) like a lime soil. Win- 
tergreen and wild ginger can be 
planted on the north. While a rich 
soil gives more luxuriant foliage, poor 
soil actually seems to bring out 
pungent oils more effectively for sea- 
sonings. The lighter the soil, the 
drier the weather, the more delight- 
ful will be the herbs’ aromatic per- 
fume. 

It is better to buy plants rather 
than seed, except such annuals as 
sweet basil. Follow simple planting 
rules. As soon as all danger of frost 
is gone, spade the earth to a depth of 
a foot or so. Soft soil helps the root 
to go down deeply, which will keep 
the plant upright in wind storms and 
enable it to withstand droughts. 


If raising herbs from seeds, sow 
the annuals any time from April 1 
until June. Scatter the seeds thinly 
and separate the young plants when 
a few inches high, so they are six to 
ten inches apart. Harvest time is 
about two months after sowing. Some 
annual plants, such as basil and sa- 
vory, are cut down when harvested 
in July, or will have had their season, 
like borage; but three successive sow- 
ings at four-week intervals will pre- 
vent a bare spot. Plant perennials 
and biennials outdoors any time up 
to August. Both will mature the 
next year. 

Harvest herbs when they start to 
flower and are most fully impreg- 
nated with oil; a second crop will fol- 
low for late fall use. Just before the 
first killing frost, again cut plants to 
the ground (furnishing freshly dried, 
pungent seasoning for weeks) but 
leave a branch or two for possible use 
in winter. 


HERB OR FLOWER 





age H/VE an herb garden already, if hollyhocks, bachelor buttons, sweet 
rockets, lilies of the valley, bleeding hearts, sunflowers, violets, peonies, 
or crocuses decorate your yard. These plants are listed in a commercial 
catalogue of drugs now used in medical formulas. On the other hand, 
chicory, thyme, lavender, rue, and tansy were once considered flowers, for 
in 1697 Leonard Meager in his New Art of Gardening suggested them for 


a flower garden. 
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ai Sniff Sniff 

r I (Continued from Page 40) 

a Pack some of the first harvest of bergamot, peppermint, 

oe or lemon balm in rubbing alcohol. This not only gives it an 

ig intriguing lettuce green color, but a spicy aroma that lifts the 

aaa spirits. 

on: The yellow center of the chamomile’s blossom contains 

ted essential oils. For an aromatic bath tie a handful in a square 

ont, of cheesecloth, or make an infusion using a quart of boiling 

pi water; herb baths relax tense muscles as nothing else will. 

ore- Chamomile oi] also has long been famous as a rinse for 

‘als blonde hair. 

up Sage, lavender, rosemary, or southernwood make a de- 

te lightful incense. During the harvest, save the stems and 
branches after stripping off the dried leaves. Tie these up 

. into fagots to keep near the fireplace for dropping into the 

om flames on winter evenings. 

fol- 

the 

5 to 

ied, 

but 


“THOW TO DRY HERBS 


OR WINTER uSE, dry the herbs, absorb their fragrance. 
head downward in small loose 
bunches from a pole in a cross-ven- 
tilated attic: or spread out on wire 
racks screening, or on a piece of 


Small packets of dried herbs to 
sell as Christmas gifts can be pre- 
pared long before the holiday rush. 


eet | cheesecloth stretched between two 5¢a! in small envelopes, transparent 
HS, BS dnies hack to back. Then, in roomy if available; or better still, in small 
: . ? » . z P 
cial jars with screw tops, labeled Basil, 


aper sacks, tie loosely, label, and 
nd, aa up to dry further. As soon as Chervil, Marjoram, etc. Just be sure 
possible, place in glass or porcelain to save enough for yourself to last 
. . ° ’ 
jars with screw tops, since paper will until next year’s green herbs. 


for 
for 
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MEDICINAL 
OF 


gears yupcEs of courts no longer 
sniff the “antiseptic” herbs, rue 
and rosemary, to ward off jail fever, 
and English manor halls are not 
freshened by “strewing herbs,” such 
as sweet marjoram, the power of 
herbs, the first medicines, is still 
utilized. 

Primitive man learned by experi- 
ment that one plant when chewed 
or laid on wounds would produce a 
certain effect, while another plant 
would have a different result. 





“It all started 
with a tiny herb.” 


USES 
HERBS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





On cuts, plumbago was applied; 
hence it is called the carpenter's herb. 
Elecampane, which grows six feet 
tall with flowers resembling sun- 
flowers, has huge leaves which, in- 
fused, can be wrapped around the 
arm for bruises. Its roots are medi- 
cinal, too. Bitters (wormwood) and 
catnip are still used as tonics, and 
anise, especially good in cookies, 
helps digest a heavy meal. 

Lavender contains eucalyptol, a 
powerful antiseptic, and was much 
used for that purpose in early Eng- 
lish hospitals. Sage, too, contains 
eucalyptol and is the attractive in- 
gredient in gargles and other anti- 
septics. Its qualities have been rec- 
ognized since the ninth century, 
when it formed the basis of early 
Saxon remedies. Rubbed on sensitive 
gums, it strengthens them. 

Many herbs are still used in medi- 
cines, and in such quantities that 
some people make a living by grow- 
ing or processing crude drug crops 
such as pennyroyal, tansy, worm- 
wood, and peppermint. 
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Paper Weight 


 enggon WOODEN BIRDs perched on 
an upright stick are mounted in 
a metal cap for paper weights by R. 
Reid Harding of Wytheville, Vir- 
ginia. These birds are about the size 
of humming birds or, if made to re- 
semble woodpeckers, a little larger. 


A — The bill is 
hand carved and 
fastened to head 
with wire-nail 


Because male birds’ plumage is the 
and glue. 


gayest, Harding only paints repre- 
sentations of them. He has found 
the most salable birds to be the wood- 
pecker, humming bird, goldfinch, 
Virginia cardinal, and redwing black- 
bird. 

Harding’s raw materials are small 3_say wood to 
scraps of wood, obtainable from any shape as dia- 
wood working shop at very little cost, grammed. Carve 
and a dime can of paint. A small 0 lines of Bird 
awl serves to make the holes for the cone ae 
bill, tail, and the nail that fastens 
the bird on its stick. This is to pre- 
vent the wood from cracking. Plenty 
of good glue and a %-inch nail holds 
the bird on the upright stick, which 
is of green wood % inch thick. The 
paper weight’s base is formed by 
pouring melted lead into a well 
greased metal cap about 1% inch in 
diameter and % to ¥% inch deep. Use 
small jar cap for this. Into the hot 
metal stick small twig. 


C — Pour melted 
lead into metal 
cap about 114 
wide — 14 deep. 
Mount twig in 
this for base. 
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Profitable Hobbies Will 
Pay $2.00 for Each 
Article Accepted for 
Hobby Parade. 


Send material to Hobby 
Parade Editor, Profitable Hob- 
bies, 3958 Central, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Pant Leg Guard 

HOUGH now retired, for 43 years I 
was a locomotive engineer. Train 
men need something around the 
bottom of their 
pant legs to keep 
the dirt out, and 
to, prevent their 
catching on any- 
thing while 
climbing around 
the cars. Shoe 
strings were unsatisfactory, 





often 
getting tied in a knot. One night 
5 years ago, I was going out on my 
night run when the shoe string 
broke, and I resolved it would be 
the last time. I made a pair of guards 


Y% inch wide from rubber inner 
tubes, with a hook and eye fastener. 
When other train men saw my in- 
vention, they wanted a pair; now 
my pant leg guards are used all over 
the U. S. and Canada. 

I buy tubes for 8 cents a pound, 
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and make the hooks and eyes myself, 
with equipment I have made. My 
guards come in 2 lengths, and sell 
15 pairs for $1.00. 

B. R. Skinner. 


Live-Wire Envelopes 

TT CHEER up her shut-in friends, 

Mrs. Dorothy Ruggles, of Bethel, 
Ohio, drew sketches on outgoing en- 
velopes. The re- 
cipients of these 
letters showed 
them to friends, 
many of whom 
wrote asking her 
to price her en- 
velopes. She now 
sells her “livewire” envelopes for 15 
cents a dozen, and finds them es- 
pecially popular for first day covers 
and the various holidays. 





Pigeon Recorder 


Feo Crawson of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has made a hobby of re- 
cording the homing pigeon races for 
the local club the 
last five years, 
though arthritis 
confines her to 
her home. The 
birds are released 
at a point south 
of the city. Each 
member of the pigeon club watches 
for his bird to return to the home 
loft. When it does, its owner reports 
to Miss Clawson by phone, and she 
records the bird’s number, owner's 
name, and the time. She says hours 
pass like seconds during the races. 
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Part-time Job in Luggage 
M* HOBBY STARTED when I was 
given a battered, old suitcase. 
I decided to repair the worn corners, 
cap them, and 
mend the handle. 
This job was so 
successful I re- 
novated other 
worn-out pieces 
of luggage; I have 
fixed a new strap and handle on a 
leather handbag, replaced an imita- 
tion leather covering with a popular 
material on a small traveling case; 
and relined a steamer trunk. Mater- 
ials necessary for this work are shell- 
ac, an awl, a stitching needle, bees 
wax, thread, and selected materials 
for covering and lining. 
David M. White 





Money in Mints 
M‘ T. Leutrwein of Detroit, 
Mi 


chigan, grows and sells wild 
mint to the nearby hotel and restaur- 
ants for 10 cents 
a bunch. Each 
spring, she trans- 
plants wild mint 
beds from the 
country roadside 
to a space 9 x 10 
feet in her gar- 
den. In a week, the mint is ready 
for market. Cutting is done early 
in the morning. then the stems, 
about 10 inches in length, are washed 
and tied in bunches of 10. She de- 
livers the mint in a covered market 
basket lined with a towel and waxed 
paper. Mrs. Leutwein prepares from 
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20 to 24 bunches a day during the 
spring and summer months. 


Profitable Dressmaking Field 
HILE ON AN EARLY morning 
W walk in my home town of 
Hibbing, Minnesota, | once met a 
large woman 
wearing an un- 

becoming dress. 
“If I could look 
as neat as you 
do,” she re- 
marked, “I would 
do my walking in the afternoon.” She 
looked so wistfully at my home-made 
gingham dress I volunteered to make 
her one. The dress turned out well, 
its lines giving her self assurance. 
Soon, other stout women appealed to 
me for help, and my reputation for 
turning dissatisfied large women into 
happy, stylish stouts is now the basis 

of a good yearly income. 

Mrs. C. Homen 





Cash in a Snap 

A CASUAL snapshot of a filling sta- 

tion was so good I showed it to 
the owner, who bought it and ordered 
some more taken 
and enlarged to 
8 x 10. 1 showed 
these pictures to 
other store own- ¢ 
ers, who also 
ordered pictures 
of their shops 
Cone man buying $7.90 we and 
then of their pets, homes, etc. I have 


also sold pictures to trade journals- 
Thomas F. Martin. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


While baking crippled limbs in 
scorching sun, former Nebraskan 
finds new interests in desert. 





. . » STONE PROFITS 


In the 20 years Scott has spent in 
roaming the desert he’s found tons of 
semi-precious stones, his favorite being 
the geode shown left along with 
others in his sales case. 
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HOBBY WAY TO HEALTH 


Betty Emblen 


WENTY YEARS ago, Clyde A. Scott, 
then 45, faced the hardest de- 
cision of his life. His doctor had 
made it plain. Either he must go 
out and make friends with the rattle- 
snakes, or remain a helpless arthritis 
cripple the rest of his days. 
Scott was, as he puts it, “as crip- 


pled as an old hound dog.” Years of 


professional well drilling in Nebraska 
had twisted his back so he could 
hardly stand erect. His fingers were 
stiff and useless. 

Another man would have rebelled 
at the thought of giving up a pros- 
perous business, but to Scott, help- 
lessness was worse than poverty. 
Within a fortnight after his talk with 
the doctor, he had sold his holdings, 
was headed for California. 

Settling his family in San Diego, 
Scott invested what capital he had in 
rental property and then climbed 
into his old Ford and headed into 


the sunbaked mountains and desert 
country. 

In the next two decades, Scott 
says, he covered every mile of cac- 
tus, sagebrush and volcanic rock- 
strewn ground between the Mexican 
border and Death Valley and east- 
ward to Arizona, baking his crippled 
limbs in the scorching sun. 

Scott fought his way back to health 
through a hobby: he likes to hunt 
and cut semi-precious stones - better 
than anything else in the world. 

The greatest enemy in a long, slow 
fight of this sort is inactivity. Doing 
nothing is an active man’s hardest 
job. The first year nearly drove Scott 
crazy. Then, he says, the bleakness 
of the desert itself became his inspira- 
tion. 

As he kicked a stone out of his 
sandy path, he noted the hardness 
of crust around its softer center. As 
he walked around a cactus, he 
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learned to steer clear of its needle- 
like thorns. He watched the fangs 
ot snakes and the great sharp teeth 
of the desert wolves. 

“Everything on the desert either 
has fangs or thorns,” Scott observes. 
“That's because everything out there 
has to fight. That’s the first thing 
1 learned from the desert.” 

Scott fought by forcing his stif- 
fening limbs to do things which 
would have broken an ordinary man. 
Driving his car into the hills until 
the faint car tracks gave out or came 
to a halt on a canyon bank, he left 
it there, packed his bedroll and cook- 
ing utensils and then started walk- 
ing and kept walking until his back 
could no longer support him. 

Despite the cold desert nights, he 
has always slept on the ground rolled 
up in blankets near a small camp- 
fire. Frequently he has camped as 
long as two weeks in this fashion, 
when his only companions were the 
small animals of the country, a stray 
band of wild donkeys, and a coyote 
howling on the edge of a hill. 

To relieve the monotony of his 
continual walking, Scott began to ex- 
amine the desert rocks, which littered 
the plains. A collector of ores, on a 
small scale, during his well-drilling 
days, he found the desert rock field 
fertile. For, covered with dull coat- 
ings, here were strewn opal, agate, 
obsidian, crystal, petrified wood and 
scores of other semi-precious stones. 

Soon, tramping became less and 
less of a chore. “I always figured 
there was a good rock just over the 
next rise or beyond the next mesquite 
bush,” Scott says. “We rock hunters 
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think we can smell them. That’s why 
they call us rockhounds.” 

Sun and wind tanned his skin and 
today he resembles a grizzled kewpie 
doll, with weatherbeaten red cheeks, 
a sparse topknot of frizzled gray hair. 
His speech gradually took on the 
dry, tangy quality of the prospector. 
Squinting at the brilliant sun has 
given a quizzical look to his blue 
eyes. Long hours of solitude and in- 
timacy with the quirks of nature are 
revealed in a perpetual thoughtful- 
ness expressive of his wonder at the 
way of things. 

Among the first years of his wan- 
derings, Scott’s principal friends were 
the desert characters, the prospectors 
and stray cowboys who wandered in- 
to his lonely camp or who chanced to 
encounter him on the flats. 

Scott’s own struggle has brought 
a sympathy for people in trouble 
and he is never too occupied to 
answer a call for help, particularly 
from Dr. Harold W. B. Baker, head 
of the San Diego Rehabilitation De- 
partment, who is his most constant 
companion on rock hunting trips. 

As Scott’s hobby is rocks, Dr. 
Baker’s hobby is helping cripples, 
and almost every trip results in their 
bringing back to San Diego for vo- 
cational training some blind or handi- 
capped man unable to make his own 
living. 

On his own hook, Scott always 
carries a little extra food and water 
in his pack for the benefit of some 
desert traveler who has run out of 
his own provisions. Many a sour 
dough can attribute his life to the 
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happy chance which brought him 
stumbling into Scott’s campfire miles 
from the nearest town. 

Scott says he himself has never 
been lost or thirsty on the desert, due 
to his careful pains in timing his 
jaunts. Neither has he ever been 
stranded in a broken down car. 

His ingenuity with motor cars 
is legend. On one occasion, when 
the vacuum tank broke on a friend’s 
car in the Petrified Forest of Ari- 
zona, Scott’s only tool was a can 
opener. Rummaging in the back of 
the car, he found a can of tomatoes, 
opened it and calmly ate the con- 
tents, then punched a hole in the 
can and attached it to the carbu- 
retor gas line. Then, while his friend 
drove, Scott stood on the running- 
board and poured gasoline into the 
can from his canteen. 

One of Scott's earliest friends was 
“Rattlesnake Pete,” nee Happy 
Sharpe, whom Scott helped to fame 
by introducing him to his first rattle- 
snake. 

Rattlesnake Pete is heralded as the 
California sourdough who yearly 
treats his friends to a free rattlesnake 
feed. Scott recalls he first induced 
Happy to sell a rattlesnake 15 years 
ago on the condition that he, pc 
would place the snake in its display 
cage so Happy would not have to 
touch it. The snake sold to a rancher, 
Scott adds, for 85 cents and three 
Corona cigars, and Happy has been 
dealing in rattlesnakes ever since. 

Scott’s friends must be prepared at 
all times to share their seat in his 
car with a rattlesnake, for he picks 
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. . . BOOK-ENDS SELL 


Petrified wood book-ends bring as much 
as $50 to rock enthusiast Clyde A. Scott, 
who is shown here polishing a stone. 


them up, puts them in a paper bag, 
and brings them home for Happy’s 
snake farm. 

These activities, however, only 
form a backdrop for Scott’s main pur- 
suit of rock hunting. He admits he 
is now “an old rockhound and can’t 
help it,” and while willing to laugh 
about his other desert adventures, he 
is deadly serious about stones. 


Until eight years ago, when a doc- 
tor finally checked his arthritis with 
a diet of green herbs, there were fre- 
quent occasions when only his en- 
thusiasm for rocks kept him fighting, 
he says. 


For him rocks grow just as visibly 
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as do the flowers in the back-yard, 
and he has learned to discover in 
their structure the various geologic 
events which had a part in their mak- 
ing. In this way, he also reads the 
history of the world. 

For instance, he will pick up a rock 
which has been formed by the silting 
minerals, and, with a dreaming look 
on his ruddy face, remark: “You see 
this baby? Well, about the time it 
was half formed, say two million 
years ago, there was an earthquake 
that turned it over on its side. See 
those lines that go off at an angle? 
That’s when it turned over, and the 
silt started settling in a different 
line.” 

For a number of years, Scott 
merely picked up the rocks as he 
found them on the flats, and did no 
cutting or polishing of stones. A few 
types of minerals he found he could 
market to small stone-cutters: such as 
obsidian, used in cheap jewelry, and 
mortorite, used in the manufacture of 
batteries. 

This brought him little money, but 
it kept him occupied and interested. 


“I remember once I was driving 
along in my car, when I saw some 
rocks gleaming off by the road. 
When I stopped I found it was a 
whole acre of black obsidian rocks, 
just lying around like hens eggs. I 
can tell you I felt like Sinbad in the 
valley of diamonds.” 

About 12 years ago, a friend 
showed him how to make a diamond 
saw by cutting slits in an ordinary 
circular saw and filling them with a 
mixture of diamond dust and grease. 
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Since that time, Scott has been cut- 
ting and polishing his own gems from 
desert rocks, and can now handle all 
but the most delicate lapidary work. 
His field of search has widened to 
take in all of the West and many of 
the Eastern states (he traveled about 
10,000 miles yearly prior to the war). 
The mere mention of a new rock 
field anywhere in the country is, as 
he says, “enough to set my old car’s 
whens jiggling.” 

For several years, Scott’s rock hunt- 
ing has brought a small but steady 
supplementary income through sales 
of gems, bookends, ashtrays and other 
mineral objects which he has turned 
out in his shop. 


. . . DESERT-BOUND 


Health and well-paying hobby were found 
by Scott, a former oil driller, in the 
mountains and desert of the southwest. 
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In this way he has sold petrified 
wood bookends for as much as $50; 
sets for jewelry mountings of opal, 
agate and other semi-precious stones 
for a few dollars up, depending on 
quality and design. 

In addition, by learning how to 
make his own tools (he has con- 
structed all but one wheel), he is able 
to make equipment to sell to other 
rock enthusiasts. 

Scott has picked up samples of 
jade, ruby, gold and emerald, but his 
favorite items for hunting are the 
lesser gems: opal, agate, petrified 
wood and tourmaline, which he finds 
encased in lava or limestone crusts 
in the desert mountains. The most 
fascinating stones, he says, are the 
geodes, which are formed by silting 
and crystalization inside a hollow 
piece of lava, and which, when split, 
reveal a three-dimensional picture of 
various colored minerals. 


The shop in which Scott cuts these 
gems was converted from a small, 
one-room shed. He does his work on 
three machines, a mud saw for 
cutting the rough matrix; a lapidary 
wheel, where he polishes off the saw 
marks; and a felt buffing wheel, 
which he uses to polish the finished 
gem. 


As a cutting agent he uses corbor- 
undrum (mixed with mud for the 
diamond saw, and plain for the lapid- 
ary wheel), and tin oxide. 


Stones are first cut to approximate 
size of the finished gem, saw marks 
smoothed off on the “lap” wheel, and 
then the stones applied to the polish- 


a 


ing wheel by means of a_ small, 
wooden “dop-stick.” Scott fastens the 
stone to the end of this stick with 
sealing wax, makes sure the bottom 
of the stone is “true” or perpendicular 
to the stick, and buffs it down to the 
shape and size he desires. 

Scott can turn out from 30 to 40 
half-inch gems in a day. He does not 
bother with faceted stones because 
his eyes do not give him the precision 
necessary for gauging grain and crys- 
tal. Semi-precious gems, on the other 
hand, require only an eye for shape 
and symmetry which is comparatively 
easy to attain. 

Scott has done much’ to spread 
rock hunting as a hobby in the South- 
west, and at almost any hour of the 
day or night, when he is at home, 
one finds some doctor, professor, or 
tired businessman in his garage-shop 
seeking advice on stone cutting or 
hunting fields. 

Since he did not have more than 
eight years of formal schooling in 
his youth, Scott finds it hard to be- 
lieve that these men regard him as 
a high authority on minerals. 


He finds it equally hard to realize 
that he has accumulated a small for- 
tune in gems during his long fight 
for health. The other day a friend 
offered him $600 for one of his 
smallest cases of polished stones. 
Scott shakes his head in amazement. 

“Can you beat that? I must have 
at least two dozen cases just like 
that one. Sufferin’ snakes, what if 
I'd stayed back in Omaha and had 


to work all the rest of my life!” 
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“Idea-incubator” hatches 
profits for California girls. 





Photographs by 
Anita Fowler, Burlingame, Calif. 


O™ AFTERNOON, late last fall, two 
tall young women carried a sign 
out the door of an old house in Bur- 
lingame, California, set it up on the 
front lawn, hastily admired it, and 
then dashed back into the house. 
They still had a lot of work to do. 

To Burlingame children and their 
parents the sign meant little as yet. 
To the girls it meant their hopes, 
fears and all their money, for it of- 
ficially spelled the birth of a strange 
new business—selling hobbies. 

Called Venture, the new organiza- 
tion described itself in attractively 
hand blocked brochures as “a work- 
shop .. . where children are encour- 
aged to have ideas and try them out 

. adults, too.” 

Conceived and brought into being 
by two capable young women, Har- 
riet Smith and Elizabeth Cone, Ven- 
ture is actually a place where the 
hobby of the owners “to work with 
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Allert Bain 


” 


children and start them on a hobby 
is today paying its way. 

How did it all come about? For one 
thing the girls are firmly convinced 
from their past experience that the 
child with a hobby is the child who 
will come safely thzough adolescence. 
They believe, too, that much cor- 
rective work as to character and _per- 
sonality can be painlessly done on 
children through a hobby. 

The idea of a place like Venture 
was at first just wishful thinking of 
the fun such a thing would be. But 
the more the girls talked about it, the 
more they wondered if it would be 
feasible. Two years ago, after a year 
of talk, they decided to try it and 
began definite plans. These plans 
at first consisted largely of saving 
every cent they could and some tre- 
fresher courses in music for Eliza- 
beth. 

A year and a half ago the girls 
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began spending their week ends 
scouting around the Bay area for a 
locality that would be receptive to 
their ideas. Burlingame seemed the 
most interested. ‘Then began the 
dreadful, discouraging period of 
house hunting. When the girls fin- 
ally found exactly the place they 
wanted they had a bit of luck. Har- 


. . . HOBBY TIME 


Busy youngsters discover hidden abilities in novel hobby workshop that is an integral part 
of unusual project in Burlingame, California. 
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riet’s mother agreed to buy the house 
as an investment and rent it to them 
for the same sum anyone else would 
charge. Originally built as a combin- 
ation home and studio, the place is 
ideal for Venture. 

The girls now took stock. They 
figured that by good management 
they could both raise $1,500 to fi- 
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nance their adventure. The rent 
would come to $80 a month. Other 
fixed expenses were accurately fig- 
ured as $30 a month for heat and 
electricity; average monthly material 
cost, $20; water and phone, $10. Al- 
lowing enough to run_ themselves 
for a year and pay thir own expenses, 
they then set up their maintenance 
budget. 

Equipment was a serious problem. 
Even without a budget new stuff 
was hard to find. However, the ab- 
solutely essential things that could 
not possibly be made were located 
eventually and for the rest, second 
hand shops in San Francisco grew 
to dread their appearance. But the 
girls knew exactly what they needed 
_and luckily are expert at making 
things themselves. 

And so the day finally came when 
the little green sign went up in 
front of a charmingly clean, attractive 
building containing an office, two 
craft rooms, a huge studio, coat 
rooms, make-up room, carpentry shop 
and a music room, all well equipped. 
The new business of finding hobbies 
for people was ready to go. 

The one thing yet needed—cus- 
tomers—was attended to by distribut- 
ing brochures in strategic shops 
which promised to put them in with 
all packages wrapped, by advertise- 
ments in local papers and by two 
teas. The first tea was given for the 
girls by an acquaintance and intro- 
duced them to Burlingame parents. 
These people and all people con- 
nected with education projects were 
then invited to a tea and open house 
at Venture where the purpose of the 
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project was explained. 

Elizabeth and Harriet prepared 
themselves for this project. Majoring 
in social group work and music at 
college, Euzabeth then completed all 
the courses necessary to become a 
girl scout executive at Camp Edith 
Macy in Briarcliff, N. Y. It was 
when she was sent to Stockton, Cali- 
fornia as the girl scout executive 
secretary that she met Harriet, an 
active girl scout leader. Harriet’s first 
love is dramatics and after her gradu- 
ation from college she spent three 
years getting her master’s degree in 
the school of drama at Yale. Eventu- 
ally she started a summer stock com- 
pany at Carmel, California. But while 
Elizabeth loves music and Harriet 
dramatics, the things they both love 
most are children, hobbies and out- 
door life. 

The surest way to make them 
angry is to call Venture a school. 
The girls see themselves not as in- 
structors but as leaders . . . experts 
who are on hand to give advice and 
help when it is needed. Because both 
girls believe strongly in group work 
and because some organization was 
necessary, people enrolling at Ven- 
ture pick their general field and then 
join a “crew” which meets at the 
time that best suits them. 

But though working in a group 
and along with other people is a 
must at Venture, no group projects 
are ever done. Each individual de- 
cides what he wants to do or make. 
If enough of the people in the group 
want to learn about one thing, then 
opportunity is given them. The pos- 
sibilities | any medium or field are 
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. . « CERAMIC ART 


Adults as well as children find ceramics a fascinating 
hobby. Above is a home-made kiln built by the 


sponsors of Venture. 


pointed out and the essentials of 
working with or in it are told. It is 
then up to the person to figure out 
what he can do, what he wants to 
do and how to do it. 

“Learn by doing . . . know the 
why and you'll never forget” 
are axioms at Venture. 

Another main feature of Venture 
is having people make whatever tools 
they need so the hobby can be car- 
ried on at home without the need of 
expensive equipment. 

The girls are frankly more inter- 
ested in arousing enough liking for 
a hobby so one will go on with it 


39 





than in the degree of skill acquired 
at Venture. 

Say, for instance, you've always 
had an idea in the back of your head 
you'd like to figure out a certain 
gadget or try your hand at some 
certain craft. Perhaps you've even 
approached some school about it, only 
to find there were certain entrance 
requirements and that you would 
have to take some regulation courses. 

Venture would be the perfect 
answer. Whatever your idea is it 
certainly won’t be laughed at or dis- 
couraged and there you can have a 
chance to see if you can work it out, 
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with experts to lend friendly advice. 
That is really the kind of place Ven- 
ture is. 

And although the children may 
not be exactly conscious of it that 
is also what Venture offers them. 
One of the most interesting phases, 
according to Venture, is the things 
children want to learn. These are not 
always the things for which their 
parents enroll them and work then 
has to be done on the parents. But 
the children know exactly what they 
want. All Venture cares is that they 
find out why a certain thing has to 
be done a certain way. 

Probably the most surprised 
mothers in Burlingame are those of 
children from four to six years. Most 
of them entered their offspring more 
for the sake of a few hours peace 
than because they expected any re- 
sults from “creative music.” ‘These 
same mothers can now take their 4- 
year-old to a symphony concert with 
the sure knowledge that the child 
will know most of the instruments 
in the orchestra, whether or not one 
is flat and what the purpose of each 
is in the orchestra. All of which is 
quite likely more than the mother 
knows! 

A typical case of the results Ven- 
ture is getting with children is that 
of Billy. Billy was failing in every 
subject and the third grade teacher 
thought she was stuck with him for 
life. His mother took Billy to Ven- 
ture. Wandering about Billy chanced 
on a wood block. His interest was 
aroused and wood blocking became 
the first thing Billy had ever really 
wanted to do. Just as quickly Billy 
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found he absolutely couldn’t turn out 
a decent wood block, due to his 
iormer habits of carelessness and 
sloppiness. 

then began the reformation of 
Billy who wanted to make wood 
blocks if he died in the attempt. Billy 
is no longer late for school tor fear 
he'll be kept in and be late for wood 
blocking. For the same reason he is 
careful to learn his lessons, being pat- 
ticularly letter perfect on wood block- 
ing days. This was accomplished by 
the simple expedient of not letting 
Billy work overtime at wood block- 
ing on days he arrived late. Then it 
was casually pointed out to Billy 
that if he knew arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, he could make better wood 
blocks. And if he happened to know 
history or geography or literature he 
would have more ideas for wood 
blocks. In a matter of three weeks a 
delighted school teacher called Billy’s 
mother to report a miracle. At the 
end of the term Billy got the first 
good report card of his life. 

Although there are no group pro- 
jects or projects for the place as a 
whole, the building of a “flyer” by 
one little boy threatened to become 
such a project. An eight year old 
who continued to carpenter like a 
four year old and whose mother was 
told that the co-ordination of his 
hands was lagging far behind his 
mind, this little fellow came to the 
carpentry class determined to build 
himself a flyer (a sort of sled on 
wheels). No one thought he could 
do it but he was encouraged to try. 
The boy worked so hard and did so 


well, once he was shown how to carry 
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out his ideas and do things, that in- 
terest spread almost to the betting 
point. When it was seen that he was 
indeed going to turn out a usable 
flyer, the adults working at Venture 
telt he ought to have real wheels 
for it and a hunt for same was be- 
gun. On the day of the final as- 
sembling just as the little boy was 
about to put on the wooden wheels 
he had carefully made, four fine 
metal wheels were brought forth and 
presented to him. 

Though good for many of the 
days’ laughs, teen-age drama crews, 
as Venture prefers to call their 
groups, do not learn how to declaim 
but how to build a play from scratch 
including scene building, stage man- 
agement, make-up and so on. One 
girl came to study drama on her own 
after saving the money from her al- 
lowance because her parents kept 
telling her she was as graceful as an 
overgrown cow. 

That the instruction, guidance and 
approach used at Venture are worth- 
while seems to be definitely proved 
by the fact that though it is so very 
young all crews are as full as the 
girls want them to be. This despite 
the fact that Venture prices are high 
for the time spent, compared to 
nursery, private schools or other les- 
sons. Fees are $25.00 for a ten week 
period with a maximum of four hours 
a week in time spent at Venture. 
This is not because the girls aim at 
high prices but because the fees were 
closely figured to cover expenses. 

And since the beginning Venture 
has paid its own fixed expenses. ‘The 
last few months it has begun to 
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... RHYTHN 


As a member of the creative music group, 
this youngster is learning the funda- 
mentals of rhythm and harmony. 


earn a modest living for its owners, 
which as the number of crews grow 
will also increase. 

Already several new things have 
been added at the request of groups 
of mothers and in response to Ven- 
ture’s own invitation “Come adven- 
ture with us... if there is anything 
you want we do not list, talk it over 
with us.” 


One of these new things is folk 
dancing for girls between eight and 
ten years of age whose mothers 
wanted them to learn something real. 
Beginning with primitive music and 
dance it works through civilization, 
or will work through in time. All the 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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With a $31,000 dollar street lamp 
breakage, light company official 
turns to stunts to stop it. 
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HOBBY © 


that profits the whole community 


Peter Terrance 


, ion YOUNGSTERS were walking 
along a Kansas City boulevard 
a few months ago when one of them 
stopped, picked up a rock, and threw 
it at a street lamp. 

There was a shattering of glass 
and then, “Good shot, Jim, that gives 
vou three hits to our two. Now it’s 
my turn—” 

From one street lamp to another 
the destructive trio moved until a 
cruising squad car interrupted their 
target practice. At police headquar- 
ters the only explanation they could 
offer for their behavior was that “all 
the other kids were doing it.” 

The street-light globes cost the 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. an 
average of $6.68 each and the light 
globes and lamps were hard to get. 

With the annual breakage 
costs running over $31,000 a year, 
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. . . AWED AUDIENCE 


Mr. Anway uses direct appeal method to impress young boys with target's size. 


Paul E. Anway, an attorney who 
looks after all property damage in- 
vestigations for the utility company, 
decided to talk directly to school chil- 
dren about the problem. 

Anway selected a school in a 
neighborhood where lamp breakage 
had been high and made a direct 
appeal to the children in the interests 
of safety and beauty. 

“My talk,” recalls Anway, “went 
over very well but I decided if I could 
mix in some entertainment it would 
go over better.” 

How to amuse children was a 
problem for the utility company law- 





yer until he remembered his hobby 
as a youth of balancing household 
objects. 

The next time he went out to 
make a talk before a school group, 
he took along a number of items, in- 
cluding a broom, rolling pin, news- 
paper, light globes and a jointed pole, 
the height of a boulevard standard, 
on which the globes are mounted. 


He began his routine by putting 
the street-light globe on the pole and 
balancing the pole on his chin. That 
whetted the audience's interest and 
he then proceeded to pass a large 
light globe around among the chil- 
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dren so they could see how large it 
was when viewed at close range. 

“I had the children with me then,” 
recalls Anway, “and then I told them 
a pitcher's aim is never improved by 
firing at an areial target. 

“After that my suggestion was that 
with a little practice, a youngster 
could develop a fascinating hobby in 
balancing every dav objects, and then 
gave a demonstration with each 
item.” 

The interjection of showmanship 
into the talk made a big difference 
and soon Anway found himself in 
demand as a school speaker. 

“If I could talk to every school 
group,” Anway points out, “I believe 
breakage could be eliminated almost 
entirely.” 
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Simple Party 


H™: A FEAT OF BALANCE that 
makes a hit at any party: bal- 
ancing a newspaper in several posi- 
tions. 

To do this, take a single page 
newspaper by the fingers of both 
hands, flutter it a few times, and 
then pull gently at the corners to 
stiffen it. 

Without disturbing the sheet in 
any way, the fingers should be re- 
leased from the top of the newspaper. 
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Balancing 
For Fun 


I yOu RE LOOKING for a divert- 
ing, fascinating hobby, try 
juggling. Some of the easiest 
stunts enjoy the greatest popu- 
larity. 

The impromptu entertainer will 
find a giant cone made from a 
double-page newspaper has many 
possibilities. 

The cone, after being folded 
and fastened according to the ac- 
companying illustration, may be 
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Stunts 





As soon as you've mastered the 
one-hand balance, try transferring it 
from the hand to the chin or the 
bridge of the nose. 

Another favorite is balancing a 
cigarette paper on the bridge of the 
nose. It’s not as difficult as it ap- 
pears. Air pressure aids in keeping 
it in position. However, don’t try 
this while standing in a draught or 
near an open window. 





placed on the toe of the raised 
foot and from there sent spinning 
upward where it can be balanced 
on the forehead or chin. 


When you get good you can 
try balancing the cone in one ear 
and then flipping it to the other 
without touching it. 


Many hobbyists who do feats of 
balance find it’s a good plan to 
soak the lower portion of the cone 
in a bowl of salt for a short time 
and then hanging it up to dry with 
the vortex of the cone pointed 
downward. In this way, the salt 
adds weight to the point of the 
cone and helps the performer. 
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When flower fiber materials 
were no longer available 
lowa woman turns to making 
doll clothes. 


There's 
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in Doll Clothes 


Genevia I. Cole 


Photographs by W. J. Maxheim 


rs. BROWN PICKED up a lovely 

doll dress, Mrs. C. H. Mauck of 
Boone, Iowa, had made for her grand- 
daughter. “Oh, this is beautiful. 
Won’t you make me one like this 
for Marilyn’s doll?” 

Mrs. Brown was only one of a 
number of persons, who had been 
pleading with Mrs. Mauck to make 
doll clothes. Her doll clothes are dis- 
tinctive, yet practical. 

Mrs. Mauck had been making 
fiber flowers for sometime, but ma- 
terials were almost impossible to get. 
Likewise, merchandise for the wall 
paper-gift shop operated by her hus- 
band and herself was growing scarce 
so she decided to make doll clothes 


for a while until conditions im- 
proved. 

That was three years ago. The first 
year she made clothes for around 
100 dolls; the second year, between 
400 and 500 dolls were dressed, and 
the third year, 1,000 doll outfits. 

She would dress the dolls specific- 
ally to sell at Christmastime; but she 
would take orders at any time to 
dress any doll. 

Mrs. Mauck says, “Any woman, 
who is a good sewer and adept at 
making clothes, can have a_profit- 
able hobby in making doll clothes. 

“It wouldn’t even be necessary for 
her to see the doll. She could sell 
doll clothes by mail, by placing ad- 
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.. » BRIDE DOLL 


vertisements in magazines. However, 
if she is going to make the clothes 
without seeing the doll, she'll have 
to know if it is a fat doll, a thin 
doll, or just what type and make it 
is. She should understand the dif- 
ferent types and makes of dolls. She 
would have to know the waist line 
measurement and height of the doll. 
If the doll has a solid body, a short 
dress could be made for it; but if it 
has a stuffed body, the dress will 
have to come to the knees, because 
the part of the leg above the knee 
will show.” 

The woman who plans to make 
money by selling doll clothes will 
need a good sewing machine of the 








A trousseau for a bride doll is one of Mrs. 
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Mauck’'s specialties. Complete outfits cost $25. 


smaller type, preferably a portable 
electric machine, with all the various 
attachments. She will need crochet 
hooks and needles of all kinds. 

She will want to keep on hand all 
kinds of materials—silk, cotton, wool, 
nets, ribbons, feathers, lace, yarn, 
chenille, buttons so that at short 
notice, she can make a 15th century 
dress or a 1946 dress. 

“There is no place for doll clothes 
made by hand,” says Mrs. Mauck, 
“they just aren’t practical because a 
child will tear them in the handling. 
I make a doll dress just as carefully 
as I’d make a dress for my daughter 
or granddaughter. I backstitch all 
the seams and everything. Fine sew- 
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ing is an art. Making doll clothes 
shouldn’t be any hit and miss job. 
It should be done as carefully as if 
you're making a woman’s dress.” 
The Iowa woman uses her own 
individuality in dressing a doll. 
The other day a woman brought 
her a baby doll and asked her to 
make it a formal. Mrs. Mauck said 
she didn’t think the woman would 
like it so she refused to make a 


. . « BUSY COUTURIERE 
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formal but suggested another type 
dress. The woman agreed and when 
she saw the dress she was thrilled. 

“Dolls are just like people,” Mrs. 
Mauck adds. “Some dolls look well 
in one thing, some in another, and 
the same is true of colors.” 

One of the secrets of her success, 
she admits, is in dressing a doll as 
true to life as possible. She also 
keeps up to the minute in her ideas. 


Approximately 1000 doll outfits is the yearly output of Mrs. Mauck, who also makes salable 


rag animals. 
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= One doll which the girls went for 
led. was a cute little doll dressed with 
€c. | her shirt tail out and one pants leg 
Mrs.} rolled up. 
well To make a batiste dress, Mrs. 
and} Mauck uses a yard of batiste costing 
from 59 to 79 cents, 3 yards of lace, 
ccess,} at 30 cents, buttons and ribbon at 
Il as} 10 cents, a total cost ot $1.19. The 
also} dress will sell tor $1.79. Although 
ideas.}_ the protit on a normal batiste dress 
isn't much, many are made from 
remnants she has picked up for little 
or nothing. 
ble It takes a yard of material to make 
a doll dress and in buying material, 
Mrs. Mauck believes in buying only 
the best. She buys from two to three 
yard lengths at a time. 

Mrs. Mauck always make a bonnet 
to match each of her doll dresses, 
and it’s included in the price. There 
always has to be underwear for each 
doll, too. 

Customers can buy silk formals 
' for $2.59 and up. Taffetas cost 69 
cents a yard, though sometimes Mrs. 
Mauck paid as much as $1.29 for 
the same quality taffetas. 

Coat and hat cost $1.69 and up. 
Perhaps they can be made out of 
wool remnants. Wool costs $2 to 
$3 a yard. Snow suits cost $2.98 up. 
The top of the snow suit can be 
made out of one kind of goods, and 
the bottom out of another. 
| Clothes for the bride and _brides- 
| maid doll, cost $7.50 and up, depend- 
| ing upon the quantity of material, 
| the amount of orange blossoms and 
| pearls used and the kind of bouquet. 
As a rule Mrs. Mauck generally 
makes the whole trousseau for the 
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bride. It consists of the wedding 
dress, at $10, suit, $2.98, short colored 
dress, $1.98, lounging robe, $2.19, 
slack suit, $2.39, tormal, $2.98. Cost 
of clothes—$22.52, doll—$10. Total— 
$32.52. 

For the baby doll, Mrs. Mauck 
makes a complete layette, consisting 
of a long dress, with lots of lace on 
it, for $2.79, long petticoat and 
diapers, $1.19, bonnet with dress, 
rompers, 98c, bibs, 29¢ to 49c, little 
sleepers, 79c, bunnies, $2.59 to $3.59. 

Mrs. Mauck enjoys dressing story- 
book dolls and dolls of different na- 
tionalities. They must be dressed 
so they are perfect in every detail and 
absolutely true to their character. 

Folks bring in dolls 25 to 50 years 
old for outfitting, and they must be 
dressed correctly to fit the period 
of time they represent. She gets $7.50 
and up for dressing old heirloom 
dolls. 

If anyone will bring in the head 
of a doll, Mrs. Mauck will make 
the body and dress it to fit the time 
the doll is supposed to represent, for 
$4.50 and up depending upon the 
size, and the amount and quality of 
material used. 

Mrs. Carter brought a doll’s head 
in to Mrs. Mauck and said, “I’ve 
been wanting this fixed for such a 
long time, but I never had the 
money. But now I have the money, 
and I’m going to have it done. * 
will mean so much to me!” Mrs. 
Mauck made three dresses for it, 
including one of red taffeta. Three 
months later, Mrs. Mauck read in 
the local newspaper that this woman 
had died. She was sorry, that she 
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had only had the doll such a short 


time; but was so glad she had helped 
to make those last three months 
happier. 

Mrs. Mauck’s rag animals are very 
appealing too. They sell for 49 cents 
up. She had zebras, giraffes, ele- 
phants, horses, monkeys, pigs with 
overalls on, and cows with aprons 
on. Besides this, there were leather 
horses and leather squirrels, which 
sold for $4.98. 

“I have lots of patterns,” explains 
Mrs. Mauck, “both for the doll 
dresses and the animals. But some- 
times they aren’t just the way I want 
them, and I'll have to do things to 
them. It’s possible to buy animal 
patterns, but if you change them 
around a bit, you have created your ... DOLL RESEARCH 
own. I love to take a picture of a DS RE my 
doll, dressed in a certain way, and pe sane ei Aiea cedpim sexsligh snares 
I can copy it without a pattern.” wae year 1 ore 

She makes the dolls for Christ- 
mas up to the first of October, and 
then takes only special orders. should have a library of the best 

Mrs. Mauck believes any woman, books on dolls of different nation- 
planning on making doll clothes alities, and how to make doll clothes. 


HIS HOBBY SAVED MANY LIVES 


on A SHORT TIME before his death recently, Edward Howard ranked 
among the nation’s leading blood donors, giving 1,056 pints during 
his career. 

The one-time Philadelphia strong man who furnished blood liberally 
for blood plasma during the war years, once gave more than five pints in 
three days and during an epidemic submitted to transfusions every day for 
six weeks. 

Looking forward to his 1,000th blood gift in 1943, he invited 250 guests 


to the ceremony at Philadelphia’s Elks Club. y 
—John Doohan 
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Michigan cattle raiser solves 
meat shortage in novel but 
dangerous manner. 
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Keep Out: Death Inside! 


Gladys Hunt 


We BUFFALOES in a corral—and 
it all started with a “crazy 
idea.” 

Ed Butters, on his southern Mich- 
igan cattle farm at Coldwater, knows 
how to fence them in. 

Three years ago he was studying 
the meat shortage—wondering how 
a new source of supply could be 
opened up when the light dawned 
upon him. Like a flash he decided 
to raise buffaloes. 

When Mrs. Butters, that Novem- 
ber evening in 1943, read an article 
about bison, as they are correctly 
called, Ed thought it was a lucky 
sign. “That’s it!” he almost ja 
springing to his feet. “Buffaloes for 
meat. That'll be different and we'll 
raise em!” Mrs. Butters laughed at 
what she thought was a whim. Ed’s 
mind, however, was made up. He 
wrote to the Department of the In- 
terior, to zoos, and to professors for 
information. Soon he was getting 
encouraging answers. 

His start was a small herd of 21. 

He rode about the country looking 
for more animals. He never passed 
up an opportunity of talking with 
hotel food buyers, bending every ef- 


fort to create a market for buffalo 
meat. Some sneered; others were in- 
terested. 

Lucius Boomer, of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, was elated and 
dared to try something new. Planked 
buffalo steak headlined the menu of 
Boomer’s Christmas party. Then 
came the order for a whole animal 
for a banquet in Detroit. Ed Butters 
was there in person and so was Henry 
Ford II. 

But all was not smooth sailing. 
1000 miles from home, at the Indian 
Agency Office at Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation, South Dakota, Butters had a 
chance to add 250 buffaloes to his 
herd if he could pay for them. He 
asked the banks back home for loans 
to bid on the government herd. 
Unique project they admitted, but 
solid citizens were uninterested. 

Ed wasted no more time on 
skeptics. He mortgaged everything 
he owned, outsmarted his competi- 
tors in bidding, and was successful. 

He is now in the buffalo business 
in a big way. His plans are to build 
the herd to 500, so he can supply the 
market with 100 animals a year. 
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Hobbying in Washington 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Constitution Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





“Plant Regulators” are chemicals 
which, when manipulated properly, 
can increase the size of any part of 
a plant, such as the leaf, stem, or 
blossom. Although not much _ is 
known about it, as yet, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts 
that this chemical will probably open 
up an undreamed of field in agri- 
culture. 





Although government restriction 
of balsa wood was lifted June 25, 
1945, supplies are still hard to get 
because importations dropped about 
4% million board feet during the last 
6 months of ’45 as compared with 
the first 6. months. “Use pattern” 
of balsa is expected eventually to go 
back to pre-war days, when about 
45% of this delicate wood went into 
the making of model airplanes and 
other toys. 


One method of safeguarding the 
exclusiveness of your hobby product 
is by means of a unique name, label, 
picture, or other mark of identity. 
This is, of course, known as the 
trade-mark, one of 5 types of patents 
issued by the United States Patent 
Office. The other 4 types include 
letter patents, plant patents, reissue 
patents and design patents. 

In 1790 during the first year of 


its existence, the United States 
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Patent Office issued the munificent 
amount of 3 patents. Compare this 
figure with an average of about 
50,000 patents issued per year by 
today’s Patent Office. 

Unlike most other government 
agencies, the Patent Office not only 
pays its own way, but operates at a 
profit which has amounted to more 
than 5 million dollars in the last 100 
years. 

To obtain the necessary facts about 
trade mark protection for your hobby, 
send for the booklet entitled, 
UNITED STATES STATUTES 
CONCERNING THE REGIS 
TRATION OF TRADEMARKS. 
You'll be surprised and interested in 
some of the trade-mark rules. For 
instance, did you know that a trade- 
mark must have actually been used 
in professional business before it can 
be officially registered? ADDRESS: 
U. S. Patent Office, Department of 
Commerce, 14th Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. 





Uncle Sam says that, with the in- 
crease of quick-freezing equipment 
and the expansion of air expres 
opening up tremendous untapped 
markets, and with the demand for 
all species of aquatic game birds such 
as wild ducks and geese exceeding 
the supply, the field of bird breeding 
will continue to grow for a long time 
to come. 
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Things begin to happen for Pennsylvania children when mother suggests newspaper 


as vacation activity. 


Little Women of the Press 


Margaret W. Baatz 


Hope Hoit must have used the 
wrong kind of soap to bathe 
her gold fish. Both fish 
floated the next day. 


Now that I look back upon it, our 
venture started innocently enough. 
My two daughters, Sally, 7, and 
Barbara, 9, and three of their little 
girl friends were at the “What’ll-we- 
do-next, Mother?” stage of their sum- 
mer vacation. “Why don’t you put 
out a paper?” I suggested. 

That started the Kendal Kids’ 
News and projected me into a num- 
ber of interesting events, as the leader 
of a crowd of neighborhood children 
in a downtown Halloween parade; 
hostess at a party for 70 youngsters; 
guest on a national broadcast, and as 
featured speaker at a P.-T.A. meeting 


at which I told of plans for a new 
neighborhood paper. 

I typed late the night we got out 
our first edition, making carbon 
copies on onionskin paper. The girls 
crayoned four-leaf clovers on the 
covers and the following morning, 
wrote in pencil, “Thanks for your 
subscription.” The copy I still have, 
writen by my youngest staff member 
reads, “Thanks for your substruc- 
tion.” She was immediately made 
weather reporter. 

I remember how their faces beamed 
as they returned from the first de- 
livery eager to tell their experiences. 


When a reporter asked Mr. 
Barber for news, he said, 
"Nothing ever happens here 
but sun-up and sun-down," 
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. . . PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT Photographs by Art Lowman 


Production of a neighborhood newspaper is as much fun as writing it. Here, Nancy 
Burkholder, 11, is preparing a stencil for the reproduction machine while Marcelyn Burkholder, 
13, checks up on illustrations. 


They had sold all their 21 copies, and made a larger run possible and it also 
wanted twice that number for the permitted us to illustrate the ads the 
following week. children had solicited. 

We used a borrowed mimeograph Meanwhile, the girls were putting 
to get out our second issue. This their profits into a mayonnaise jar 


Says Grandpa--"Don't forget 
to tell your grandchildren 
to get haircuts here. There's 
a free ice cream cone with 
every haircut at CORKY'S, 
W. 8th and North." 

-. Advertisement 
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and by the end of the third week I they thought, and after some close 
asked what they intended to do with figuring, estimated they would have 
this money. A party would be fun, $9.63 by Christmas. They thought 


Tubby Croffut had to smile 
five whole minutes for grade 
four. He had a new pair of 
wax teeth. 


. « » PRESS TIME 


Joyce Kennedy, 13, left, runs off a copy of the neighborhood newspaper while Sally Baatz, 8, 
serves as chief blotter. 


, 
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. . . SOCIETY EDITOR 


Barbara Baatz, 11, takes a society news 
item over the telephone for use in the 
neighborhood newspaper, which she helps 
publish. 


that would pay fora party and I 
told them they could hold it at our 
house. 

One of the girls, having a keen 
eye for business, let her friends know 
they could go to the party if they 
bought their substriptions through 
her. The other girls, not wishing to 
be outdone, made similar promises. 
But while the children thrilled over 
their new subscriptions, I worried 
over the practical problem of enter- 
taining 60 to 70 children in a 7-room 
house. 
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It was about this time the penny 
jar overflowed and we started a bank 
account. To swell the party fund, 
the girls held a penny carnival in 
our back yard, selling everything 
from tomatoes to a puppy. 

From a free ad for our local den- 
tist we learned it was ethical to 
say— 


Greetings from Dr. Jones. 
but positively not— 
Take your toothache to Dr. Jones. 


One of our best advertisers was our 
local grocer, a young fellow who 
used to frighten the children by 
beating on the counter with the flat 
side of a large meat knife, only to 
coax himself back into favor by 
giving them candy. “Use your own 
judgment,” he always said when one 
of the children asked what he wanted 
to say in his ad. “I guess it does pay 
to i eat he remarked to me one 
day; and when I asked him how he 
knew, he replied, “Because several 
times, lately, I’ve had calls for items 
I haven’t had on my shelves for 
months.” 

All the profits from a delicatessen 
ad were gobbled up by the solicitors 
before they left the place, but despite 
such occasional lapses, the party fund 
grew steadily. 

Our fund took another boost when 
we won a prize in a downtown Hal: 
lowe’en parade. Masked as “The Old 
Woman in the Shoe,” I paraded with 
all the children in our block who 
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were not at parties or soaping win- 
dows. 

But to me the sweetest bit of re- 
porting was the news the American 
Legion would let us use its hall for 
our party. For the first time in over 
a month I was able to plan for the 
event with pleasure. 

I had expected the Christmas party 
to end our newspaper but the child- 
ren would not hear of it. When they 
argued the party had left them in 
debt, and they wanted to start saving 
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for summer camp, | could not resist 
helping them until spring. The truth 
is this news business was getting into 
my blood as well as theirs. 

That summer our family moved to 
a crossroad village of 30 houses, two 
churches, two grocery stores, several 
filling stations, and a consolidated 
school. . After a bit, the newspaper 
scrapbooks were unpacked and shown 
by the children to their new friends. 
Interest ran high, but we had no 
mimeograph, and we were too far 


Bill Martin, Southington's 
champion woodchopper, cele- 
brated his 135th birthday 
Jan. 28. His sister, Mary, 
baked his birthday cake. 
Mary wanted to give him the 


cookbook, too, 


just in time. 





but he dodged 


from town to. try to have fifty or 
more papers a week printed. 

“Gee, 1 wish we had a printing 
press!” one boy commented, wistfully. 
“Boy, my brother can draw cartoons 
swell!” With his remark a queer 
feeling came into my throat as I re- 
called all the fun the children and 
I had had with The Kendall Kids’ 
News. 

One night while listening to “The 


. . . BUSY MOTHER 


When her children and their friends were 
groping for a vacation activity, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Baatz suggested a neigh- 
borhood newspaper that paved the way 
for many unusual experiences. 








. . . BUTCHER SPEAKS 








The meat situation at the corner butcher shop is covered in a personal interview by Sally 


Baatz, 8, youngest member of the staff. 


Wishing Well,” sponsored by Quaker 
Oats out of Chicago, I heard the an- 
nouncer say: 

“.. . any wish will be considered 
for this program. Just write your wish 
down and send it to me in care of 
this station and—presto: it will be 
granted—provided . . .” and then he 


went into a long qualifying riga- 
marole to which I paid no atten- 
tion. 

Right then I sat down and wrote 
to that announcer telling him of the 
children’s wish for a mimeograph. 
Also I told him about the fun we 
had had with The Kendal Kid News 
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.-Now that spring is here the 
Krossroad Kids deliver their 
papers in a covered wagon. 
Miller's middle-sized pony 
does the hard work. 


and how we planned to publish The 
Krossroad Kids’ News, providing we 
could get a mimeograph. 

It was easy in the busy days that 
followed to forget all about my let- 
ter. Then one day I received a long 
distance telephone call from the 
studio, telling me we could have the 
mimeograph if I’d consent to come 


the mortgage from our new home. 

At the studio I learned that Ma 
Perkins was to be in the show with 
me. Ma was substituting for an old 
lady who doubtless had given a better 
excuse than mine. 

It did not take me long to learn 
that radio acting was definitely not 
my hobby, and when the orchestra 


At the Kessel Hallowe'en 
party, Tom BaatzZ won a prize 
ducking for apples, which he 
would not have won if Ted 
had not shoved him into the 


pan of water. 


to Chicago at their expense and ap- 
pear on the program. It took me just 
a split second to tell them that two 
of my children had been exposed 
to whooping cough. But the voice 
only said gruffly that I could not be 
quarantined for that, especially since 
the children did not have the di- 
sease—yet. 

I didn’t like the way she said that 
“yet,” but I couldn’t think of a bet- 
ter excuse at the moment, so I told 
her I would be at the studio at the 
appointed time. On the pullman I 
wondered why I had not wished for 
a cow, or for enough money to lift 


opened the program on the night of 
the broadcast, | wondered if I’d live 
long enough to see my friends and 
family again. 


I had known very few people at 
the crossroads before I went to Chi- 
cago, but it didn’t take me long to 
meet all of them after I got back. 
One of the first groups to ask to 
hear about my radio experience was 
the local P-T.A.; and I learned then 
and there that lecturing was no more 
my hobby than radio acting. Here- 
after, 1 concluded, I’ll content myself 
with editing my news. 
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Elmo Tanner switched from singing 
to whistling and started a new 
career. 


Whistling goes 
Professional 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 





Morgan Dennis 


"Riptide OVER the last fifteen 
years Elmo Tanner is one man 
wuo has obeyed the injunction to 
“Whistle While You Work,” urged 
so cheerfully by the seven dwarfs in 
Walt Disney’s “Snow White.” 

With Tanner whistling and work- 
ing are synonymous. His sole income 
is derived from whistling, which sup- 
ports him, his wife and three child- 
ren, including 3-year-old twin daugh- 
ters. Most people whistle when they 
are happy; Tanner whistles no mat- 
ter how he feels, but he confesses he 
is usually happy when he sees his 
weekly pay check, and if you saw it 
you would be inclined to whistle 
too—with envy. 


Tanner is generally acknowledged 
to be the foremost whistling soloist 
in America, if not the world. He has 
appeared on the radio with such top 
notchers as Jack Benny, Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly, and Kay Kyser. He 
still recalls with deep satisfaction an 
appearance with the late George 


Gershwin. He has played in most of 
the big night clubs and he _ has 
whistled in hundreds of theaters, in- 
cluding the Strand in New York 
where he appeared on a bill with 
Ann Sheridan. He has been seen 
and heard in several motion pictures. 
As a boy, growing up in Nashville, 
and later Detroit, fanner always was 
able to whistle better than any other 
kid on the block. He could do trills 
and tremolos when the other young: 
sters were trying to overcome the 
sputters. Today he seldom trills. “In 
serious whistling trills and tremolos 
are usually in bad taste,” he explains. 

Tanner strives primarily for what 
he calls a clear, round tone in his 
whistling. He believes that a whistler 
can develop pleasing tonal qualities to 
as great an extent as can a singer. 
He regards a good ear as the funda- 
mental requisite for a successful 
whistler. A good whistler must hear 
the chords of what he is whistling in 
his mind, according to Tanner. That 
is difficult. Perry Como, now cele 
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brated as a crooner, ranking with 
Crosby, Frank Sinatra and Dick 
Haymes, was a fellow soloist with 
Tanner for Ted Weems for seven 
years. To Como a chord sounds dif- 
ferently when he whistles it than it 
does when he sings it, Tanner says. 
As a result Como is an off key whist- 
ler, just as is Molly, Fibber McGee's 
wife. Molly and Fibber once formed 
a song team before they were famous, 
with Molly playing the piano. She 
plays in key dan if she tries to 
whistle what she is playing she will 
be a little off key, Tanner says. 
Given a good ear almost anybody 
should be able to learn to whistle 
reasonably well, ‘Tanner believes. 
When he whistles he keeps the tip 
of his tongue pressed firmly against 
the base of his lower teeth; he con- 
trols his whistling entirely from his 
throat. He shudders if anyone men- 
tions whistling through the teeth 
or with the fingers as a serious form 
of the whistler’s art. “You might call 
a cab that way, but you’d use it for 
nothing else” he says sternly. 
Tanner feels certain that whistling 
could be taught but as far as he 
knows there is virtually no literature 
on the subject and only one whistling 
school in the country. That, not very 
surprisingly, is to be found in Los 
Angeles. It specializes in teaching 
persons to produce sound effects for 
motion pictures and animated car- 
toons. It was a graduate of that school 
who provided the whistling by the 
seven dwarfs in “Snow White.” The 
institution also trains persons to imi- 
tate bird calls. Tanner, himself 
frowns on bird calls, “They went out 
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with button shoes,” he asserts. 

Mothers frequently bring their 
children to whistle for Tanner just 
as other parents take tap dancing 
children to perform for Bill Robinson, 
or as little violinists strive to play 
before Kreisler. Tanner advises em- 
bryonic whistlers to practice, prac- 
tice and practice. He suggests that 
first they strive to perfect such na- 
tural whistling songs as “Star Dust” 
and “Song of the Islands,” both of 
which in his words “lay right” for a 
whistler but at the same time offer a 
slight challenge to his ability. 

In 1928 Tanner, then 24, was a 
tenor soloist making phonograph 
records in Chicago. One day in the 
Brunswick studio he was rehearsing 
a song called, “Remember Me.” Half 
way through he forgot the words and 
unconsciously, while reaching for the 
sheet music, he whistled a few notes 
of the song. Tanner doesn’t remember 
the date but it was a milestone in the 
annals of whistling, somewhat com- 
parable to what the invention of 
moveable type meant to printing. It 
suddenly occurred to Tanner that he 
could make his records distinctive by 
the interpolation of a few whistled 
notes in the chorus. “Remember Me,” 
recorded with whistling, was a hit. 
Tanner followed it with such tunes 
as “Girl of My Dreams” and “My 
Blue Heaven.” 

In 1930 Tanner enlarged the sta- 
ture of whistling still further, and 
then he did it reluctantly and only 
upon the urging of Ted Weems, the 
orchestra leader, with whom Tanner 
was then appearing as a tenor soloist. 
It was a September night at the 
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Hotel Lowry in St. Paul when 
Weems suggested to Tanner that in- 
stead of singing he whistle an entire 
number. Tanner demurred. Public 
address systems were not then in com- 
mon use and most dance band vocal- 
ists sang through megaphones. Tan- 
ned didn’t think his whistling would 
be heard. Weems, who was familiar 
with Tanner’s records, kept after him 
and finally, to appease his boss, 
Tanner prepared and sang one num- 
ber, Jerome Kern’s “Make Believe” 
from “Show Boat.” The crowd of 
dancers clamored for more but Tan- 
ner, pessimistic, had not bothered to 
prepare another number. But the 
next morning he went to work and 
rehearsed “Nola,” long popular as 
a tune to show off the ability of jazz 
pianists. Since that day Tanner esti- 
mates that he has whistled “Nola” 
almost 100,000 times. It is the piece 
that he is requested to whistle more 
than any other. 

Next to “Nola,” “Star Dust” and 
“Indian Love Call” are the songs 
most requested by Tanner’s audi- 
ences. He has found that classical 
music seldom “lays right” for whist- 
ling. The classics are too complicated 
and most audiences, according to 
Tanner, would only recognize cer- 
tain familiar strains. “Imagine trying 
to whistle Beethoven’s ‘Fifth Sym- 
phony’,” he says. One of his great- 
est thrills was whistling Noel Cow- 
ard’s “Zigeuner,” accompanied by 
Tommy Dorsey’s 23-piece orchestra 
and a harp. It was the harp that 
made him happiest; whistling was at 
last on an almost celestial basis. 
Tanner sang and whistled with 
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Weems from 1930 until 1942, sing- 
ing less and whistling more as the 
years passed. He says that it was his 
example that started Bing Crosby 
interpolating whistle notes in his 
songs. Late in 1930 Tanner was at 
the Hotel Roosevelt in Los Angeles 
with Weems, and Crosby was sing- 
ing with Gus Arnheim at the Coca- 
nut Grove. Crosby heard ‘Tanner 
whistle and started doing it himself. 
Later Morton Downey, the Irish 
tenor, began mixing whistling with 
his singing. Tanner esteems Dow- 
ney’s whistling highly, but regards 
Fred Lowery as his only great rival 
in the solo whistling field. He points 
out, however, that Lowery’s style is 
so different, featuring a double tone 
effect, that the two are hardly com- 
petitors. 

Elmo Tanner, Jr., aged 6, shows 
considerable promise as a whistler, 
says his father, but right now pre- 
fers playing the piano to whistling. 
One afternoon in Denver when 
young Elmo was fifteen months old 
he spent an afternoon with his 
mother at an amusement park where 
the Weems band played. At the end 
of the afternoon Ted Weems picked 
up the youngster to dandle him a bit 
and he emitted his first whistle, 
fairly round and clear toned. “For 
goodness sakes, already!” exclaimed 
Weems. 

A veteran of almost twenty years 
in virtually all the aspects of show 
business Tanner says there is one 
theatrical superstition in which he re- 
fuses to believe. He has never found 
it bad luck to whistle in his dressing 
room—or anywhere else. 
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With a little paint Missouri woman 
transforms weeds and gourds into 
spending money. 





Dorothy 


Saag STRINGS hung in sun par- 
lors, kitchens—any informal room 
that needs a dash of color—make a 
bright, attractive spot. The idea of 
charm strings came out of Mexico, 
and they are as gay as their origin 
implies. Though I am 68 and not 
very strong, I have built an interest- 
ing business from my hobby of mak- 
ing charm strings from gourds, pine 
cones, and pods, all of which grow 
easily in my home town of Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

Other novelties I have made from 
gourds include dippers from large 
ones with long handles, and baskets 
and vases from queerly shaped ones. 


Charm Strings 
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Cochran 


Much of gourds’ decorative value 
comes from the color designs which 
can be painted on them in strong, 
clear colors of enamel purchasable 
at the dime store. I paint the gourd 
in a solid color, then tint it with con- 
trasting colors in ringed, streaked, or 
speckled designs. For instance, one 
painted black should be tinted white, 
red, yellow or blue. In tinting a 
gourd, I dip into a bucket of water 
with paint covering the surface, 
hence no two designs ever come out 
alike. 

My gourd strings are 1% feet long, 
sell for $1.00. 


My first order came when I was 
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on a bus taking a charm string to a 
friend. The woman next to me asked 
what it was, so I held the string up 
for her to see. She wanted one; then 
and there my hobby turned into a 
profitable business. Now I can never 
keep up with the demand. 

My charm strings used to hold 
only gourds, but recently to vary 
them | began putting in painted and 
plain pine cones, trumpet vine pods, 
milk weed pods, tulip, okra, and 
poppy seed pods. These, as well as 
the gourds, I grow in my back yard. 
They will grow any place—over 
fences, along sheds. Because my yard 
cannot supply all I need, I buy every 
gourd I can get, and I have several 
friends raising them for me. 


GOURD MAGIC 


A N easy way to get.an interest- 
ing effect in painting gourds 
is shown in accompanying illustra- 
tions. A.—First fill a tub with water 
and float four bright, contrasting 
colors on the water. Suspend gourd 
on string (drill holes in top of gourd 
for this purpose). Give gourd a 
twist to set it in motion and drop 
it quickly into paint-covered water. 
B.—While gourd is still in motion 
draw quickly out of water and you 
will have a gay design of bright 
color. Hang gourd to dry. C.—When 
dry, run a wire through hole in 
gourd and tie wire to a 24” heavy 
string. Tie loop in other end of 
string. Wire about ten painted 
milkweed pods directly above 
gourd. Follow this with two or three 
painted pine cones, or small gourds. 
Next a cluster of pods, followed 
by another group of cones or 
gourds, and so on until top of string 
is reached. Be sure to allow enough 
string to hang charm string up. 
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The central string can be cro- 
cheted. If so, use string instead of 
wire on the gourds. With a hook, 
pull the largest gourd’s string 
through the bottom loop of the 
crocheted string and tie it. Attach 
smaller gourds the same way along 
the string. 
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Down comforts become profitable 
sideline for Arkansas woman. 


Finds 


HH: A RECIPE for luxury: take a 
batch of down from. geese, 
swathe them in satin by an expert 
hand and you have an eyefilling 
comfort that wins favor in any home. 
Mrs. Earle Reynolds of Conway, 
Arkansas, became interested in down 
comforts as a hobby but they quickly 
developed into a spare-time business. 
Let her tell about it. 
“My mother,” she recalls, “always 
saved feathers from geese, tame and 
wild ducks, and like so many coun- 
ty women in our section, she made 
feather beds. 

“While I lived at home on the 
farm, I saved feathers, too, and made 



















But when I had a family of my own, 
they didn’t like feather beds, so I 


stored the accumulation of feathers 





Those feathers always worried 
Mrs. Reynolds. It seemed such a 











if in Feathers 


Ann Faris 


waste to have them lie there unused, 
year after year. 

One day her oldest daughter, a 
home demonstration agent, saw a 
woman in the county in which she 
was working making feather com- 
forts from old feather beds and think- 
ing her mother would be interested, 
proceeded to drive 200 miles to give 
her all the particulars. 

Mrs. Reynolds bought satin for 
three comforts, figuring to use one 
on each double bed in the house. But 
her family didn’t get to try them out; 
all three were sold before they had 
been on the beds a single night. The 
fourth went the same way. 

What with gardening, canning, 
raising chickens and hogs, and _ tak- 
ing care of her four school-age child- 
ren, Mrs. Reynolds didn’t have much 
time to herself but she managed to 
squeeze in a few hours sewing as re- 
laxation. Her hearty laugh and 
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. . » COMFORT MAKER 
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Mrs. Earle Reynolds gets $20 for every down comfort she makes in which she furnishes the 


feathers. 


neighborliness are a magnet to other 
home makers and when they dropped 
in for a chat they invariably com- 
mented upon her feather comforts. 
She was urged to make several for 
sale to the public and this she did. 
She also made a sign that gave the 
prices: $15 if the feathers were 
furnished, $20 if she furnished the 
feathers, and $25 if the blanket was 
filled with wool. 

Each Thursday for three weeks 
she walked half a mile to the bus line 
with the comforts, sent them to a 
store in the business section where 
they were displayed in the window. 
All three comforts sold and more 
orders were forthcoming. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds has never advertised since, for 


The Arkansas woman can turn out one comfort in an ordinary working day. 


people come to her now and she ha 4 


all the business she can handle. 
Sales for these beautiful satin com- 

forts have piled up like cotton in 

tow sack. A woman in Little Rock 


ordered a comfort, and although she]. 


hadn’t paid for it; Mrs. Reynold 
mailed it to her with a note of thanks 
for the order. She immediately te 
ceived the check together with a 
order for four more to be finished 
within four months. When she sent 
color samples, the woman ordered : 
fifth one to be done in Italian quilt 
ing, which, Mrs. Reynolds explains 
has heavy thread run underneath, 
making a ridge design. 

A Conway woman who had some 


old feathers that had been saved by|N 
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her mother, ordered seven comforts, 
one to give each member of her 
family, as a keepsake. Her sister 
ordered a baby size comfort of rose 
and blue, 1% yards wide and about 
70 inches long. It was so beautiful 
and the size was so useful that other 
women seeing it, wanted duplications 
made. 

Mrs. Reynolds also makes doll 
comforts from left-over satin scraps. 
Although she hasn’t sold any yet, 
predictions are that she’s found an- 
other outlet for her talents because 
the little girls are very fond of them. 
The keynote of the design of a 
Reynolds comfort is simplicity. Al- 
most all of her quilting is machine 
done in rows six inches apart. The 
texture and coloring of the satin 
needs little adornment, Mrs. Rey- 
nolds believes. When she does Italian 
quilting she never puts a design on 
the edge, but keeps it on the center 
“pillow” where it shows. She scal- 
lops the edges of her baby comforts, 
however. 

Reynolds customers have a choice 
in colors of wine, rose, rose dust, 
blue, and gooseberry (soft green). 
The most popular has been rose dust, 
with wine following close behind. In 
buying bedding, most peop!e match 
the color schemes of their bedrooms, 
but the hill people “like dark wine 
for service,” according to Mrs. Rey- 
nolds. 

Right now she isn’t working, but 
is awaiting delivery on colored ma- 
terials. She orders by the bolt from 
New York, expects six bolts to last 
her for two and a third months. Each 
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. . . POPULAR SELLER 


Down comforts made by Mrs. Reynolds of 
Conway, Arkansas, are made in wine, 
rose, rose dust, blue, and soft green. Rose 
dust is the most popular shade. 


bolt has 70 to 100 yards of material, 
but doesn’t go far, since a comfort 
requires 10 yards for completion. 


Down feathers are excellent fillers, 
Mrs. Reynolds has found. She’s tried 
chicken feathers, but they are too 
heavy, stiff, and won't fluff. The 
most beautiful comfort she’s made 
was stuffed with wild duck feathers, 
and weighed about three pounds. 
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CO \S If a customer lacks a feather bed 
Ss oS a pillow mixed with a large com|‘” 
\\_ mercial down pillow will do. hag 
- wk Old people and invalids who are} ,,, 
we bothered by cover weights are among i 
JS her best customers, Mrs. Reynold ih 
ee 5C - and brides also are enthusiastic} f 
uyers. 
“a A® hen the photographer asked 






Mrs. Reynolds to pose with some of 
her comforts, she laughed heartily. 
“Why there’s not one in the house 
Like the shoemaker’s children, my} 
family puts up with old fashioned} to 
bedding.” des 
out 
of 
Comfort Blueprint Stit 


"ee THE MATERIAL into 4 lengths. frov 


Sew each two pieces together. 
Press the seams open and clip sel 
vage every 4 inches. Place newspaper 
on the floor and spread the bottom 
cover right side down. Place the top 
cover over the bottom right side up. 
On the outer edge of the top and 
bottom cover, turn a half inch seam] § 
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rows 6 inches apart and draw. them 
on with chalk. 

Pin or baste the top and bottom 
on lines drawn with chalk. Leave 
openings at each end for stuffing 
the comfort. Mark the space to be 
left open. 


B 


Adjust the machine to make 10 
to 12 stitches to an inch. Stitch the 
design on the machine. Stitch the 
outside edge first, making the row 
of stitches % inch. from the edge. 
Stitch from a to b, leaving only one 
opening in the center row. Stitch 
from c to d, and from e to f on row 
2. Stitch from g to h and from i to 
j of row 3. Stitch k to 1 and from 
m to n on row 4. 


Cc 


Stuff the comfort with down or 
feathers, stuffing the center first 
and each compartment in turn. Dis- 
tribute the feathers by heating until 
the comfort is uniform. 


D 


Pin or baste the opening left for , 
stuffing. Close opening by stitching 
on machine. Tie the ends of the 
threads and clip, or thread them ‘into 
the needle pis: run them back into 
the comfort. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Photographs like the above bring Alaskan camera man lucrative 
side line business. 


Panning Gold 
With a Camera 


Paul Bartholomew 


| fe CERTAINLY like some prints of 
that scene,” one of the dinner 
guests said. “So would I,” chimed in 
another, “Me too,” spoke up a third. 
And with that my part time photo- 
graphic career was launched. 

I had been eating lunch with a 
few nurses and attendants in the 
dining room of a hospital in a small 
Alaska town, and had sent a few 


of my recent photographs around the 
table for my friends to see. The pic 
tures were good, clear, sharp scenic 
views taken in and near the town. 


I hadn’t thought of making pictures | 


to sell, but here was a lot of te 
quests! 

“All right,” I consented, “if you'll 
pay the price—15 cents each. I can't 
afford to make pictures for less with 
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materials so scarce and high priced.” 
They didn’t blink an eye. | num- 


“|bered the prints, and they told me 
|the ones they wanted and how many 


@- lof each. It was a neat little order. 








“I can pay for my film that way, 
and I might make a little more,” was 
all I thought at the time. I didn’t 
know then that I was actually started 
on a profitable leisure-time business. 
One friend told another and another, 
and requests to see my pictures be- 
gan coming in from the village. All 
who inquired ordered some. Over 
one week end, a little later, I re- 
ceived requests for about 800 con- 


‘Ttact prints. With the volume in- 


creasing, I lowered the price to 10 
cents per print. 
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| Then came calls for enlargements. 
il had no enlarger, and there was none 
to buy in all Alaska. I got some 
iscraps of plywood, a gallon can, a 
‘little opal glass and made one, using 
my camera, lens, and focusing de- 
vice for the enlarger. Eagerly, I de- 
veloped the first few test-strips from 
my favorite negatives, and was I 
thrilled to see them come out beau- 


.|tifully! I have since made several 


hundred 8x10’s at $1 each. 


Business has never been difficult 
to get. Friends tell friends, and they 
ask me over to show my pictures. 
One day on the way to make a call 
in response to some “requests,” I 
stopped at the drug store in our little 
iillage. “No,” said the owner after I 
‘had shown him some samples of my 
‘work, “people around here won’t buy 
enlargements. But you can make me 
a hundred contact prints of local 
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scenes.” I left, and the lady upon 
whom I called just five minutes later 
ordered $20 worth of enlargements. 
A friend with her ordered $8.50 
worth of contact prints. 

“What kind of pictures sell like 
that?” you ask. 

They are pictures I took for my- 
self, for my own album. Some are 
of people, but mostly they depict 
country and road scenes, well-known 
places, and buildings. People want 
good pictures of local places for their 
albums or to send to friends; and 
they want enlargements to frame, 
to tint, or to send away to their re- 
latives as presents for a birthday, for 
Christmas and for similar occasions. 


I happened to be in town when 
the high school graduated its eleven 
seniors. I was asked to take a picture 
of the banquet after the exercises, 
and I sold several enlargements of 
these banquet pictures. While I was 
taking this photograph, the cafe own- 
er came to me to ask me to come to 
his restaurant and take a picture of 
him and his crew behind the ‘coun- 
ter. All ordered enlargements. 

I have sold far and wide a pic- 
ture that I took of a farm from the 
edge of a little hill. Photographing 
another farm near a scenic mountain 
peak, I got the edge of the barn and 
a view out across the farm with the 
mountain in the background. The 
owner loved it. One day the owner’s 
wife said to me: “My mother wants 
you to come out and take a picture 
of her farm.” I went out one after- 
noon, took two exposures, and went 
home. I enlarged the better of the 
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two on matte surface paper, because 
I knew that she liked to tint pictures. 
When she saw it, she called her hus- 
band in from the field! They ordered 
six enlargements of the house and 
fourteen others from my stock of 
enlargement samples. She paid me 
cash right there; and when I, de- 
livered the 20 pictures, she ordered 
several more, all at $1.00 each. 


I had requests for portraits, but 
they scared me. I had never tried 
to take one. I bought a book on por- 
trait lighting and practiced, using 
my three boys as subjects. These pic- 
tures were enlarged to 8x10 and really 
looked nice. Then came the question, 
many times repeated, “Can you do 
this for my children?” 

My pictures of children were good 
enough to give my wife courage to 
sit for her portrait. And, Mr. Ama- 
teur Photographer, when you make 
your wife’s portrait and she pro- 
nounces it the best she has ever had, 
you can feel pretty good! 

My wife took my enlargement 
samples to show “some of the ladies.” 
In an hour or so she came home with 
orders for $12.00 worth. A few days 
later she tried again, and this time 
brought back $34.00 worth of orders, 
a camera to be repaired, =cgatives 
people wanted enlargemeuts made 
from- f'enty *c keep me up until 
midnight. 

One woman who bought enlarge- 
ments said to me, “Last year we sent 
out over 1000 Christmas cards at 
about 15 cents each. Could you make 
us a scenic Christmas card?” A pretty 
good order! 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


“But how much did you pay for 
such good photographic equipment?” 
someone is going to say. The answer 
is easy. I have an English-made 
Thornton - Pickard reflex camera, 
about 20 years old. The only reason 
I have it is that it sat on the dealer's 
shelf so long he was almost ready to 
give it away. It is really poorly made, 
and light-leaking besides. Fast film 
fogs in it from reflections and from 
leaks, though reconstruction ha 
helped it some. The lens, however, is 
a good Carl Zeiss Tessar £4.5 which 
produces sharp, clean pictures. My 
film developing tank is home-made 
from a battery case. My enlarger cost 
the price of an electric globe and 
two 4x6 pieces of opal glass. 

Can you make some profit in your 
spare time by taking pictures? The 
results from good, careful, diligent 
work may surprise you. My regular 
work often takes me far into the 
night, but my wife and I have sold 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of photo 
graphs in the last six months. 

There is a great deal of pleasure 
too in making and selling good, clear, 
home-town scenes and in watching 
people enjoy them. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ¢ MARKETS © EXCHANGES e BUYERS @ SELLERS 





ADVERTISEMENTS under this heading will, for the time being be 
published free of charge as a service to our readers. To be acceptable, 
advertisements must be from individuals operating in their own names, 
offering to buy, sell or exchange objects, products or equipment of their 
hobbies. Maximum length, 20 words including name and address; typed 
or written in print. Publisher reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
offered, and has no responsibility for transactions resulting from advertise- 
ments published. Date of insertion will be at the convenience of the 


publisher. 


DANCE ORCHESTRA, Bands, accordion lovers 
want walnut Concertina. Wonderful. Excellent 
condition. Get de&gcription, price. Reichwald, 
1526 N. Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


NEW P-38 fighter, cost $165,000 will sell for 
$2500.00, has VHF & ADF radio. Don Phemon, 
500 Sosa, Artesia, Calif. 


HANDMADE shell jewelry: brooches—$1.50; 
earbobs—$1.00; set, 3 buttons—$1.50. State color. 
a, 604 St. Paul, Thief River Falls, 
Munn. 


UNBLEACHED spiderweb crochet bedspread 
92”x100”—$40.00. Also, doilies and vanity set. 
Miss Eva Odom, Route 1, Ashville, Alabama. 


FOR SALE: Bed spreads, chair sets, doilies, 
bootees, fascinators—anything in crochet. Prices 
reasonable. Mrs. G. C. Taylor, R. 1, Buchanan, 
Georgia. 

Got 130 Indian head cents, 75 old Foreign coin, 
German Hamlet. Best offer take all. Walter 
Zatorski, Jewett City, Conn. 

EARLY HARDY Chrysanthemums: 10 beautiful 
Chrysanthemum plants for $1.00 postpaid. C. J. 

nn, R. 3, Box 71, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





Copy must be limited to 20 words. 


EARN $3.00 and up on each offer. Needed 
in every home. Free outfit. F Association, Sta. 
C, Box 162, Toledo 7, Ohio. _ 





CACTUS grafting, insect control, cactrs culture, 
and cactus catalog. 20 big pages. Write Chas. 
M. Fitzpatrick, Route 3, Edinburg, Texas. 
MEN’S, BOYS’ link belts—we supply material, 
you make and sell at profit. Charles Beisel, 4936 
Lexington Ave., Chicago 44, Til. 

HUNTING, fishing, adventures in the great 
western outdoors. Seven issues, $1.00. Western 
Sportsmen, Austin, Texas. Sree: 3 
WILL EXCHANGE 16MM silent movie films 
with you for only 50 cents per 400 ft. reel. 
Virgil cc. Goold, Jenkins, Mo. 

CROCHETING and knitting to order. Specialty 
Pineapple Design Chair Sets. Mrs. Virginia Bair, 
33 S. College St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


ORDERS TAKEN for anything crocheted. 
tatted, or embroidered. Clare Tilley, 1115 West 
9th, Medford, Oregon. 


CORSAGES, Calots, Bandits of beads, brilliants, 
ribbon. Description and prices sent. Hattie 
Bennett, 904 S. Henderson. Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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WANTED: Crosses (without chains). Under 3”, 


pref. 14%”. Natural material—rose-petals to rocks. 
Py oe Seuteuec, 4120 S. E. Ramona, Portland 
, Oregon. 


LE, ATHER clip-on wristwatch band. Ready to 





tool. assemble. Kit. instructions—$1.00. Hubbar.l 
Craft Supplies, 709 Delaware S. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE: Hand-painted doilies, $1.00 up; 
Crocheted potholders, 50 cents; many other 
articles. Mrs. H. D. Gordon, 215 So. Main, 


Florence, Kans. _ a 

FOR SALE: Beautiful oil pictures. Religious 
and interesting subjects. Horses, birds, dogs, 
rabbits. At 603 West Shawnee Street, Paola, 
Kansas. fFeFs 2a 
HAVE SONG LYRIC—Wish | collaboration with 
someone who would write music. Mrs. John 
Ringsmith, 515 So. Clay St., Green Bay, Wisc. 
WISH TO EXCHANGE birthday, holiday cards 
—especially Sept. 3rd people. Exchange plants. 
Mrs. F. Berry, 3328 Warner Ave. 2nd, Chicago, 
18, Ill. 

FOR EVERY HOME. “The Simplex Cook 
Book,”’ Chef Michel Simplified Selected gy 
$1.00. Michel, 2214 I Ave., National City, Cal. 


FOR SALE: “Lovely crochet | baby sets, sacques, 
caps, and bootees, $5.00 for set. Mrs. M. Pfeif- 
fer. Louisiana, Mo. 

MANUSCRIPT typing 50 cents per 1000 words. 
Minor corrections. Gertrude Dunn, 70 Phelps 
Avenue, Bergenfield, N. 


PAIR ELECTRIC car Brass lamps, silver lined, 
wired, suitable for sides of home entrance. P.O. 
Box 115, Clay Center, Kansas. 

HANDMADE CLOTH dolls 15 inch, embroid- 
ered faces. For sale outright or consignment. 
June B. Jenkin, 97 Estelle Rd., East Haven 12, 
Conn. 

FOR SALE: 3 beautiful new crocheted bed- 
spreads. Extra large for double bed. Mrs. Alice 
Lees, 4513 McKinney, Dallas, Texas. 
HANDMADE rag dolls, write for price list. Mrs. 
Ruby Teppert. 2925 West Platte, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

MAGIC HOBBYISTS: We buy, sell, | or ex- 
change magic tricks, books, magazines. Duke 
Montague, 840 So West Temple, Salt Lake City 
4. Utah. 

STAMP Collectors, I will sell my duplicates. 200 
for 50 cents. All mixed. Donald Monen, Valley 
Springs, So. Dak. aes ce = 
LEARN CARVING: Detailed drawings, photo- 
graphs, instructions, ~~ sawed-wood profile. 
$1.00 post paid. H. E. Stewart, Box 309, East 
Lansing, Mich. 












































DESSERTS galore! Send $1.00 for 5 prize-win- 
ning sugar-saving recipes. Mrs. G. G. Cornell, 
Box 56, Hazel Green, Ala. 





?’LL MAKE your big gun shells into bud vases, 
paper weights. Write for particulars. Ellen 
Britton, Rt. 1, Hesperus, Colorado. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


TWO VOL. People’s Cyclopedia, 1883; other 
old books—$5. 00 each; all sizes pitchers. Mrs. F, 
Flucawa, R.R. 2, New Castle, Indiana. 


YOUR BEST photo or scene colored. 5x7 or 
8xl10—$1.00 each. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 
Leland Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


CHARACTER dolls, stamped on cloth, hand- 
painted faces. Directions for stuffing, costumes. 
$2.50. Mary Lamb Lewis, 2904 W. 19, Okla- 
homa City, ‘Okla. 

WANTED: Rare American and Foreign gold 
coins. Collector will pay liberal price. Louis 
Evans, 8230 Wornall Road, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


FLOWERED washable chicken pot holders. 50 
cents each, postpaid. Mrs. Alice Mable, 517 N. 
Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 


CROCHETED bibs, crocheted turtle — covered 
floating soap in pink or blue—50 cents each. 
Mrs S.C Muzzy, Shelburne, Vermont. 


FOR WOODBINE, Virginia creeper, spiderlilv. 
ferns, mosses, and other wild plants—write J. B. 
Sandridge, Broken Bow, Oklahoma, Box 623. 


HANDWROUGHT Sterling: Sprays, earrings. 
bracelets, special 34-inch Wild Rose Earrings; 
$5.00 a pair. Gentes Studio, 28 Alexander Ave., 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


MISSOURI corn cob doll, molded face, sea shell 
hands, and shoes, print dress, shuck basket with 
shell carrots. $2.00 prepaid. Shell-Craft Studio, 
U. S. 50 and Ross Rd., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS taken for all magazines, new 
or renewal. Cards and photo stamps for sale. Mrs. 
William L. Kell, 103 So. Wash. St., Darlington, 
Indiana. 


FOR YOUR NEEDS in photographic ~— 
and equipment, model planes, trains, and _ boats, 
see Hobbycraft, 110 West Central Ave., Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


HAND-MADE rag dolis, self designed, each dif- 
ferent, prices right. $1.00 to $6.50, three inches 
to 22 inch bed dolls. Mrs. L. Fay Cornish, 7 
Robinson St., P. O. Box 107, Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED. Certain old coins, stamps, etc. Send 
descriptions with dime for my opinion and 
literature today. Collector McPherson, Branch, 
Michigan. 

HAND CROCHETED pot holders. 3 for $1.00. 
Send color choice. Unbleached with red, blue, 
yellow or green trim. Agnes Hang, 874 So. 17th 
St., Newark, N. J. 

BUSINESS, personal stationery. All kinds. State 
requirements. Samples, price list free. How 
Printing Company, 723 Eunice, Webster Groves 
19, Mo. 

ORIGINAL and useful book ends and hall trees. 
Send stamp for circular. Chas. H. Sumner, 
Bloomingdale, Mich. 

BEAUTIFUL plastic hearts and earrings. All 
colors, wash gold crosses. Very reasonable, with 
chains $2.00. C.O.D. Arthur Honsell, 6320 
Argyle Street, Philadelphia 11, 
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THE DOG savings bank. Invented and made by 
1621 12th Ave., Los Angeles 6, 


John J. Lueck, 
Calif. 


HAND KNITTED infant and children’s wear. 
Knit to fit from all wool yarns. Original designs. 
Genevieve Willard, Lamar, Kansas. 








WILL SWAP minerals for what have you? In- 
terested in photography. George L. Nute, Box 
30, E. Boston 28, Mass. 


HAND WOVEN towels, scarfs, luncheon sets, 
peasant aprons, hand spun, dyed and woven 
wool blankets. Lelah F. Adis, 510 West Wash- 
ington, Versailles, Mo. 


EXTRA DELICIOUS nut-fruit fudge candy. 
a 00 Ib, 5 Ibs. at $4.25. Postpaid anywhere in 

. S. No C.O.D. orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
D: Willden, P. O. Box 94, Provo, Utah. 


TRADE PRINTING, mimeo work or copy and 
enlarge pictures. Cash or what have you? H. S. 
Sears, Box 81, Atascadero, Calif. 


I MAKE and crochet otues on handkerchiefs = 
ladies at 25c each. Mrs. E.G. a R. P. N 
Highland, Ulster Co., ‘era. N. 


McQUEEN FARM, Loudon, Tenn., home of 
Purebred cattle and Advanced Mistchief C20th— 
stop and see us. Mrs. Tom M. McQueen, Loudon, 
Tenn. 


RENINGER Easter Lily Gardens. Bloom and 
bulbs in season. Mrs. R. M. Reninger, Box 677, 
Lake Placid, Florida. 


FOR SALE. Colorbred 
Stamp please. Mrs. 
Leonore, Ill. 


“GUIDE to 5000 Free Booklets’’—96 pages. Send 
25c for copy of this most unusual book. David 
Segal, Milburn, N. J. 


ORDER lawn chairs now. Four styles. Folding or 
rigid. Chairs for children. M. S. Halsdorff & 
Sons, Oxford, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Old books, also 4 bound voiumes 
of music, 1865-1880. Mrs. T. M. McDonald, 
Iuka, Miss. Box 44. 


SEWING KIT 10 items; 15 assorted greeting 

cards; or 4 cotton dish towels; $1.00, postpaid. 

7 Herbek, 606 Sylvester, Christopher, 
nois 


VIOLINS, old or new, for guns or what have 
you? Correspondence solicited. V. G. McMur- 
ty, 936 Emory St., San Jose 11, Calif. 


AMERICAN. Earliest harp by Brown, made in 
U. S. Earliest cellos by Prescott. Authentic; in 
playing condition. Melville Clark, Syracuse 2, 























males only. 
Box 16, 


canaries, 
Miriam Huss, L. 























PRIZE CONTESTS offer rich rewards! 
how to win. Free details. Allen ee 
Grand Concourse, New York 52, N. Y 


BEAUTIFUL varicolored flint stones. For geolo- 
gist, craftsman, or collector. Nice assortment, 
$1.00 prepaid. Ozark Specialties #2, Wash- 
urn, Missouri. 


Learn 
1645 
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READYMADE DRESSES, completely finished. 
Beautiful 100-lb. feed sacks nicely laundered, 





ready to use dress material. Samples. Mrs. E. C. 
Hankins, 1930 Martin, Conway, Ark. 
JIGSAW cutouts, ready to whittle. All kinds 


of animals. 
lage, Ind. 


SWAP NOVELTY buttons. 
P. O. 45, Fimona, Fla. 
GOOD registered Corriedale ram lambs for sale. 
Mrs. Homer E. Hoffman, Turtleback Ranch, 
Ww heatland, Wyo. 


FOR S:< AL E: 1 Tiny rag negro novelty or souvenir 
dolls. 75 cents. Mrs. Helen Jones, 101 Vine 
St., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


MARVELOUS new popcorn. Produces ears like 
ig" red strawberries. Seed packet, 25 cents. 
> B. Phifer, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

SI AMP PHOTOS, 100—69 cents, 50—50 cents, 
25-37 cents. Copied from any good photo or 
negative. Vollrath’s Exchange, Cropwell, Ala. 


REP: AIRING ENGINES, equipment for model 
railroad fans. Veteran War II, Legionnaire. 
Chas. D. Forney, 3321 C St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


JADE, agate ring, bracelet, earring sets, direct 
from our mine. Sent on approval. Edna Cul- 
bertson, 431 E. 12th, Casper, Wyo. 


FOR S ALE—Anything in the line of crocheting. 
Mrs. Wm. F. Schultz, Box 381, Pine City, 
Minn. 

ROSE CENTER pot holders, square, round, six- 
sided, all color roses. 50c ea. State color. Mrs. 
Ernest Bauge, Box 546, Bradford, Iowa. 


MANY COLORS, kinds of plants and seeds to 
to exchange for bulbs, perennials, annuals. 
Mrs. Earl Baxter, Creighton, Mo. 


ADJUSTABLE 
pelts. Pat. 
Fitzgerald, 
Colo. 
EDNA DEN DULK, Translator. 4431 North 
Meade Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. Commercial. legal, 
technical. Prompt service, reasonable rates, ex- 
cellént references. _ 


WANTED TO BUY: First-day covers, also me- 
chanical toy banks. R. C. Fieger, 4866 Prosperity 
Place, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 

WANTED: State Bird, embroidery quilt pat- 
terns for full sized bed. Will buy or exchange. 


Hooker’s Hobby Shop, Pine Vil- 





Mrs. Helen Freed, 
































more for your 
Ready soon. J. J. 
Box 11, Denver 2, 


stretcher gets 
U.S., Canada. 
1315 Curtis St., 




















Helene Wolfe, Edwardsville, Kansas. 
HANDPAINTED plaques natural; plain and 
colors. 25 cents up. Lyrics; new unpub. songs. 
Stamp for reply. Letha Zimmerman, Cedar Vale, 
Kansas. 

WANT TO EXCHANGE quilt pieces for but- 
tons, old or odd. Mrs. Lucy Duncan, 710 S. 


Nettleton, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR SALE: Handmade aprons, $1.50 to $3.00. 
Irene Schoenefeldt, 49 S. Monroe Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
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(Continued from Inside Cover) 

cemand for advertising and we in- 
tend to accept a limited number of 
advertisers as soon as we have made 
all the editorial changes suggested 
by you readers. So you can look for 
advertising ia PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES in two or three months. 

What do you think of Ann Foote’s 
new feature on page 2 this month 
“Hobbying in Washington”? Let us 
know how you like it. 

Our June issue not only will be 
bigger but we think it will be better 
than any we have put out yet. We 
don’t want to tell you all about it 
because we want you to be surprised. 
Just to give you an idea of what’s in 
store we'll mention two articles. 
“Around the World For Dolls” is 
the story of an airline pilot on an 
international line who collects dolls 
in many latitudes. “Waterproofing 
a New Generation” tells of Wilbert 
E. Longfellow, who, when he was 
a young newspaperman just out of 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


high school, dedicated his life to a 
hobby which has saved thousands of 
lives in the last 45 years. 

We've talked long enough. Now 


it’s your turn, so go ahead. 





Dear Editor 


As Vice-President of the Dayton, 
Ohio United Hobbv Club, I think 
that you have the best and most in- 
teresting magazine about hobbies on 
the market. I think it would be in- 
teresting to see a Hobby Clubs direc- 
tory and the various officers listed in 
your book some future issue. 

James O. Rader, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
1 tyes JOB I NOW HOLD leaves me 
many unoccupied hours. PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES has given me 
many new and inspiring ways in 
which to spend my free time. I think 
it is a grand little magazine. 
Elaine Jarvis, 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 





(Continued from Page 61) 


way emphasis is on the connection 
between the growth of music and 
dance forms and why such a develop- 
ment in one field inspired a similar 
development in the other. The girls 
began by making primitive native in- 
struments that went with the dances 
they were learning. When the young- 
sters finish they will know why 
music and dancing have developed 
as they have—and they'll never for- 


get the connection. Just as the little 
4-year-olds will always have more in- 
terest in musical instruments because 
they'll know what they're for and 
the drama students will know how 
and why a play is built the way it is. 

That is the way with everything 
done at Venture and it all seems to 
prove that if finding hobbies for 
other people is a new high in hobbies, 
it is also a profitable one. 
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.. Lhe Curtain Goes Up on 
Your Request Performance! 


S IN all “request performances” this issue of PRO- 

FITABLE HOBBIES is the reflection of your wishes. 
Among the hundreds of comments we received on the 
March issue we found many constructive ideas and sug- 
gestions. A large number of readers said “It’s tops 
keep it coming, bigger and better.” We intend to do 
just that. 





pe ige readers mentioned more pictures would 
make the magazine even more interesting. We’ve 
added many photographs and illustrations we think 
you'll like. 


HE new front cover was our own idea—and it’s 

“only the beginning” in the selection of hobby ma- 
terial of an ever widening scope you'll find in succeed- 
ing issues. 


WATCH FOR 


e@ Larger size magazine next month 
e Larger type for easier reading 


@ Complete “What,” “Where” and “How” in- 
formation on more and more leisure time activities. 


e An ever-growing Hitching Post, Hobby 
Parade, Hobbying in Washington, and Hobby Huddle, 
and other new features with helpful suggestions and 
new ideas for every hobbyist. 


YOU'LL FIND ALL THESE IN 


NOBBUES 

















We want 


YOUR STORY 


Scratch a hobbyist and you'll find a story—a good story with 
drama, excitement, pathos, humor, and all the ingredients 
of which absorbing reading is made. Hobbyists are interest- 
ing people .. . fun to know. 


If you’ve made a profit from your hobby we'd like to buy 
your story to pass along to the thousands of readers of 
Profitable Hobbies all over the United States and Canada. 


Start tonight 


You don’t have to be a professional writer. You know your 
subject thoroughly; just tell it to us as you would to a 
friend visiting your workshop or hobby den... 


Stress Profit Angle 


Hobbyists are interested in how you made your hobby profi 
able. Tell the financial side of your hobby—how much you 
charge, how much your operating costs are, how you find 
customers, and other facts pertinent to your “busiiess.” 


HUMAN INTEREST 


Share your full st« 5 with other hobbyists—that’s important 
—the little incidents that happened along the way... your 
troubles and triumphs ... the funny happenings and the 
sad ones... Tell the whole story—and 


Start Writing Your Story Tonight 











